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Current Issues in Teacher Education 


WALTER E. HAGER 


“Conflict regarding some of these issues is becoming so great that we 
can hardly hope to do really good work in preparing teachers until the 
issues are resolved,” asserts Walter E. Hager, president, Wilson Teachers 
College, Public Schools of the District of Columbia, Washington, D. C., 
and chairman, Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT was made in 
1951 that the Ford Foundation had 
given a considerable grant of money to 
the State of Arkansas to finance a 
demonstration in teacher education 
over a period of years. Although the 
details of the demonstration are left to 
the educational leaders in the state, it 
seems apparent that the program to be 
demonstrated must consist essentially 
of four years of education in the tra- 
ditional disciplines, followed by a year 
of internship under selected master 
teachers with some lectures or instruc- 
tion in theory and principles of teach- 
ing during this year. 

The December 1951 issue of The 
Survey carried an article by Adelaide 
Nichols Baker challenging state and 
local school authorities to modify 
present rigid requirements for teaching 
licenses. According to her, the require- 
ments in professional education courses 
have caused the schools to lose “many 
potential teachers who might have been 
saved to them by a more receptive 
attitude toward the knowledge and 
skills they possessed and a creative effort 
to supplement them by in-service train- 
ing.” 

These two instances, and _ others 
which might be cited, are evidences that 
there is widespread disagreement re- 
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garding the nature and amount of 
professional preparation needed by 
teachers. Not all current issues in 
teacher education are embodied or 
implied in these examples, but they 
serve to emphasize several of the more 
significant ones. 


IssuES INVOLVING THE NATURE 
OF ‘TEACHER PREPARATION 


One of the most pressing issues now 
facing teacher educators may be pre- 
sented in the question, “How much 
professional preparation for teachers is 
needed in addition to, or along with, 
the mastery of the subject or subjects 
to be taught?” Probably this is an in- 
adequate statement of the problem, but 
at least it suggests the issue. 

Until recently most educators 
thought that the desirability of rather 
extensive professional preparation of 
teachers was well established. During 
the last year or two, this assumption has 
been challenged with increasing vigor. 
The educational leaders in the Ford 
Foundation seem to be saying that 
teachers need some professional skills 
and understandings, but that these 
can be acquired quite satisfactorily 
from a master teacher during a year of 
internship. Adelaide Baker says about 
the same thing. She seems to be con- 
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vinced that a young teacher will get 
along well with professional instruc- 
tion given to him during his early teach- 
ing years, provided he has had a good 
liberal education and has acquired a 
scholarly mastery of the fields he is 
teaching. 

On the other side are those who 
believe that teaching is a profession 
which requires careful preparation— 
mastery of subjects to be taught, a 
profound understanding of how chil- 
dren grow, skill in directing this 
growth, skill in working with people, 
and a knowledge of the place and 
function of the school in our society. 
It is urged that these knowledges and 
skills can and should be developed to 
the maximum degree possible before 
the person starts to teach. 

It is coming as a distinct shock to 
many educators that this point of view 
is being challenged. But it is important 
to know that it is being challenged— 
and with vigor! Almost with bitterness. 
This issue will obviously receive much 
attention during the next five or six 
years—far more than most educators 
have hitherto expected. The demon- 
stration in Arkansas will be followed 
with interest and concern. The results 
there and the outcome of the debate 
upon the issue everywhere may affect 
in a profound way the nature of 
teacher education in the United States 
for generations to come. 


Timing of Professional Preparation 


The next issue suggested by the open- 
ing paragraphs of this article has to do 
with when the professional prepa- 
ration should come. It might be stated 
thus: Is professional preparation some- 
thing that can be given in a semes- 
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ter or two after the prospective teacher 
has mastered the subject or subjects 
he will teach? Or is the professional 
preparation something that must be 
distributed over a period of several years 
and perhaps be related closely to the 
subjects to be taught, even integrated 
with the subject matter? 

Those who favor the former of the 
two possibilities seem to assume that 
professional preparation consists of ac- 
quiring certain skills and that this can 
be done almost any time. Indeed, some 
of them apparently believe that it is 
best concentrated in a relatively short 
period after subjects to be taught have 
been mastered. In this way, it is thought 
that the student can more likely focus 
attention on his major subject in a 
scholarly way during the early part of 
his education, and concentrate upon 
the professional elements in the later 
part. 

Those who favor something like the 
second of the two possibilities believe 
that professional preparation does not 
consist merely of a set of skills to be 
mastered and added to knowledge of 
subjects to be taught. They believe that 
professional preparation includes a vast 
array of subject matter of its own; that 
even though certain skills must be 
acquired, they must be based upon a 
profound understanding of human be- 
ings—how they grow and how they 
interact—and that this understanding 
can be acquired only by a study just 
as scholarly as that required in the 
more traditional disciplines. These 
persons believe also that professional 
preparation requires the maturing 
which can come only if it is extended 
over a period of several years—prob- 
ably three at least. Finally, they believe 
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that there is no such thing as “method” 
apart from the subject and_ chil- 
dren to be taught—that children and 
method and teaching subjects must be 
studied all at the same time if there is 
to be developed the best professional 
competence. 

The third issue suggested by our 
opening examples is implied in the 
question, “What should be the essential 
nature of preparation for teaching?” 
The issue seems to be: Should the focus 
of teacher preparation be upon subject 
matter and how to teach it? Or should 
the prospective teacher be required to 
concentrate primarily upon children 
and how they grow as individuals and 
as members of a living, vital society— 
a society which has a stake in their 
growth? Persons who support the latter 
point of view agree that subject matter 
is important, tremendously important, 
but insist that it is not an end in itself. 
The prospective teacher must learn how 
subjects studied can contribute to the 
desirable growth of children in their 
society. 

In considering these three issues, it 
should not be assumed that the conflict 
is entirely between liberal arts colleges 
on one side, and teachers colleges on 
the other. One of the most highly 
professional and most demanding pro- 
grams for the preparation of teachers 
in the country is being developed in 
a liberal arts college.? 


IssuUES INVOLVING STANDARDS AND 
ACCREDITATION OF INSTITUTIONS 


According to the NEA Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, there are 1217 institutions of 


1 Adelphi College, Garden City, Long Island, 
New York. 
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higher education in the United States 
preparing teachers. Only 256 of these 
are accredited by the American Associ- 
ation of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation. Most of the others are approved 
only by their own State Departments 
of Education, or not at all. 

There is a growing feeling among 
leaders in the teaching profession that 
too many of the institutions preparing 
teachers have inferior facilities or pro- 
grams of doubtful value. At least, it is 
believed that there are insufficient pro- 
visions for making sure that persons 
entering the teaching profession are 
well prepared. On the other side, there 
are prominent and influential edu- 
cators who believe that there are too 
many accrediting agencies and that 
increased accrediting activity in any 
field should be opposed. The issues 
seem to be covered by the following 
questions: 


e Is approval by a State Department 
of Education sufficient? 

e If not, should regional accrediting 
associations do the job? 

e Or, should a new national agency 
for accrediting teacher education in- 
stitutions be established—one that 
would be more broadly representative 
and operate more extensively than the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education? 

e In any event, what kind of standards 
for the preparation of teachers should 
be set up? And, who should make them? 


In order to arrive at answers to these 
questions, an ad hoc committee was 
set up during the year 1951 consisting 
of representatives from the NEA Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, the National Coun- 
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cil of Chief State School Officers, the 
National School Association, 
the National Association of State Di- 
rectors of ‘Teacher Education and Certi- 
fication, and the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education. 
After several meetings and long de- 
liberation, this Committee brought 
forth its recommendations. In brief, it 
recommends that (a) there be estab- 
lished a National Council for Accredi- 
tation of ‘Teacher Education; (b) this 
National Council consist of represen- 
tatives of the teaching profession, of 
the lay public (the school boards), the 
legal state education agencies, and the 
teacher education institutions; (c) this 
National Council be empowered to 
establish standards for teacher edu- 
cation, and set up accredited lists of 
institutions based upon the standards; 
(d) the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education continue 
its accrediting function until the new 
Council is prepared to operate. 
These proposals will undoubtedly be 
opposed in several quarters. One thing 
seems to be clear—there is certain to 
be some kind of accreditation of teacher 
education institutions. Probably this 
accreditation will affect a greater num- 
ber of teacher preparing institutions 
than has been true in the past. The 
only questions seem to be: What kind 
of an agency will do the job? How will 
it function? These questions will be 
answered within the next year or two. 
And the answers will be of significance 
both to the teacher education insti- 
tutions and to the teaching profession. 


Boards 


OTHER MISCELLANEOUS ISSUES 


In the early part of this article we 
discussed what might be called the sub- 
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ject matter versus the child develop- 
ment emphasis in the preparation of 
teachers. There are many persons, prob- 
ably an increasing number, who say 
that no matter which emphasis is 
made, the really important problem is 
whether or not we are preparing the 
kinds of teachers needed in our democ- 
racy. These persons ask pointedly the 
following questions: 

e Do we really prepare teachers to 
carry responsibility? To exercise initia- 
tive? To be leaders? To face profes- 
sional and civic problems with courage? 
e Do we really prepare teachers to 
think critically—about important civic 
and national problems as well as about 
professional problems? 

e Do we really educate teachers to 
have a broad knowledge of world prob- 
lems? 

We are urged to recognize that these 
are the first essentials for teachers in 
our democracy if they are to educate 
our next generation to meet and solve 
the problems of a nation which has to 
assume world leadership. And we are 
led to believe that we may not be doing 
the job! Here is something to give us 
pause, no matter what we may believe 
should be the basic form and structure 
of teacher education. 

The final issue we shall face is one 
which concerns all educators, and in- 
deed all laymen. It is contained in the 
way we answer the question, “Are we 
expecting too much of teachers, es- 
pecially of elementary teachers?” 

In the last fifty years the job of the 
teacher has become unbelievably com- 
plicated. What makes the situation es- 
pecially bad is that there is no agree- 
ment, among educators or among lay- 
men, as to just what should reasonably 
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be expected of the teacher. Even so, 
there is strong support for most of the 
following: 

e The teacher must have a mastery of 
the subjects he teaches. 

e The teacher must be a specialist in 
human growth and development. He 
must know how children grow and how 
to guide that growth. He must know 
how to work with parents, and how to 
help them guide the growth of their 
children. 

e All teachers must share in the health 
education program. 

e All teachers must be competent in 
the use of the radio, television, motion 
pictures and other visual and auditory 
aids. 

e All teachers must be civic leaders. 
At least be prepared to help with civic 
endeavors. 

e Elementary teachers must be experts 
in teaching the three R’s. They must 
be similarly expert in teaching art, 
music, physical education, social studies, 
literature, speech. Yes, and character, 
ethics, morals. 

e On top of all, numerous pressure 
groups insist upon particular slants to 
the teaching. One group insists upon 
stressing citizenship. Another wants the 
teaching of Americanism to be domi- 
nant. Another demands stress upon 
maintaining our present economic or- 
ganization. Etc., etc. 

Most of the demands are really de- 
fensible, even desirable. The question 
is: Can the teacher do it all? Much of 
the criticism of modern cducation arises 
in part from the fact that teachers can- 
not possibly do all that is being de- 
manded of them. We are trying to get 
a modern job in education with the 
same machinery we had in 1890. By 
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this, we mean chiefly that we have 
added tremendously to what we expect 
of teachers, but we are maintaining 
about the same staffs—the same pupil- 
teacher ratios we had in the late 19th 
century. Shall we increase staff and cut 
the teacher loads so that teachers can 
do well all that is now considered es- 
sential in good education? Or, shall we 
decide that this isn’t possible, and de- 
limit the teacher’s job narrowly? If so, 
which parts shall we eliminate? And 
what should be done about them? 
These questions must be answered soon. 

In presenting this list of issues it 
must be recognized that in connection 
with most of them, the writer has re- 
vealed his This has been 
done deliberately because in these in- 
the desirable 
course of action seems to be so obvious. 
What is more important is to note 
that no attempt has been made to make 
the list complete. It must be admitted 
that there are other issues which many 
educators may consider nearly or quite 
as significant as the ones listed here. 
Every person who endeavors to identify 
current issues in teacher education will 
probably come out with a different list. 

In any event, it must be recognized 
that there are vital questions to be 
answered and vital issues to be resoived 
in the field of teacher education. Many 
of them are not really new but have been 
troubling educators for a long time. 
Only the emphasis or the intensity 
changes. The conflict regarding some of 
these issues is becoming so great that we 
can hardly hope to do really good work 
in preparing teachers until the issues 
are resolved. All of them are worthy of 
the best thinking that devoted teachers 
can give. 


own. bias. 
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Some Madcentury Challenges 


to Teacher Education 


ROSE LAMMEL 


Emerging areas of abilities and understandings needed for creative 


teaching in our times are examined in this article. Rose Lammel is 


associate professor of education, New York University, Washington 


Square, New York City. 


HERE at the halfway mark of the 
twentieth century, teacher education, 
along with every other aspect of edu- 
cation, is confronted with the urgent 
necessity of giving its full strength and 
effort to cooperating in the develop- 
ment of a program that is more ade- 
quate to the needs and the insights of 
our times. 

Our days at midcentury are charac- 
terized by rapid changes, tensions, fears, 
anxieties, some loss of faith by the 
people, individually and collectively, in 
their ability to solve the problems of 
these times, and crises of many sorts 
that have far-reaching effects on the 
well-being of children, youth and adults. 
On the other hand, these years have 
also been characterized by a pooling 
of insights, knowledge and experiences 
from many areas of investigation and 
learning concerning the basic problems 
of mankind in our times. We know 
more about conditions and _ causes. 
Recognition has been growing steadily 
that we in education are, indeed, in- 
volved in a race with catastrophe. An 
increased willingness to see the prob- 
lems confronting us in a broader per- 
spective, with less clinging to narrow 
specialized interests and with less par- 
tisan bias, is evidenced. Ways of work- 
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ing are evolving that seem to have in 
them the promise of bringing about 
a more tenable state of affairs by man 
for all mankind. 

The indispensable role of education 
in all areas of life and its significance 
from pre-cradle days to the grave for 
the development and maintenance of 
the capacities and the disposition to live 
positively, creatively, cooperatively at 
every level of maturation in a changing 
world are being made clearer. Learning 
experiences in the school are seen as be- 
ing an integral and interdependent part, 
but only a part, of one’s total edu- 
cation. Family living, school and com- 
munity associations, world contacts all 
share in the education of the indi- 
vidual. All such insights have bearing 
upon how the teacher needs to be edu- 
cated for his responsibilities in guiding 
children and youth in their growth 
toward maturity in our times. 


SoME CLuEs ARE AVAILABLE 


Certainly, in education, as well as 
in other aspects of contemporary life, 
“new occasions teach new duties. Time 
makes ancient good uncouth.” An edu- 
cational program for children, for 
youth, for their teachers, which takes 
a dynamic role in cultural and social 
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advance now and in the years to come 
must be different in many respects from 
that of several decades ago. Although 
many innovations and improvements 
have been developing, programs of edu- 
cation for teachers in many instances 
still have too much of the ivory-tower 
quality—are too removed from the real 
affairs of the people. There is a 
tendency to look to past practices, to 
“ancient goods,” oftener than to present 
and future needs. Many programs are 
too drawn and quartered to provide 
for effective preparation of teachers 
capable of giving leadership in bring- 
ing about an adequate education for 
our times. 

Some significant clues as to directions 
for needed change in teacher education 
have become available in recent years. 
One important bench mark, rich in im- 
plications for the education of teachers, 
was the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. With 
its preliminary grass roots planning, the 
problem-centered approach, the inter- 
disciplinary considerations and syn- 
thesis, the on-going plans, it represents 
one of our most creative efforts in the 
process of integrating knowledge and 
insights from many related fields con- 
cerning the development of wholesome 
personalities. Another important inter- 
disciplinary study of the problems and 
needs of today’s children and youth 
that bearing upon 
teacher education is the recent 1952 
Yearbook of A.S.C.D., Growing Up in 
an Anxious Age. 

The reports of both these interdis- 
ciplinary efforts, along with others, 
point up the need for more wholeness 
and for more life-centeredness in edu- 
cation. For teachers to be effective and 


can have great 
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creative in bringing about an education 
that is life-centered and whole for chil- 
dren and youth, their own education 
must increasingly embody these quali- 
ties. There are valid reasons for doubt- 
ing the efficacy of courses, as now so 
often arranged, in helping the prospec- 
tive teacher develop wholeness in un- 
derstanding. The pieces so seldom add 
up to the whole. As Mayo has so aptly 
pointed out, child-life crosses depart- 
mental lines at the rate of several times 
an hour. Opportunities for broader 
learnings for teachers must be pro- 
vided. More consideration of realistic 
problems than of subjects is urgently 
needed. Skills must be developed in 
the creative use of many firsthand ex- 
periences and in the selection of per- 
tinent materials and information from 
many disciplines in seeking out solu- 
tions to problems that are real to the 
learner. 


ABILITIES AND UNDERSTANDINGS 
NEEDED FOR CREATIVE TEACHING 


Several broad areas of abilities and 
understandings needed for creative 
teaching in our times seem to emerge. 
These areas as foci of emphasis in the 
education of teachers are suggestive of 
new ways of working with students, 
of new learning experiences needed, 
and of new organizations of knowledge 
and insights from many _ disciplines 
around pertinent timely problems. 
Here also are some implications as to 
the need for the faculty, staff and ad- 
ministration of each of edu- 
cation to move into more planning 
and working together. More communi- 
cation and cooperation with less rugged 
individualism and rigid adherence to 
departmental lines are indicated. 


school 
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Modern theories of learning lead us 
to recognize that in the development 
of these needed understandings and 
abilities, rich and continuing firsthand 
experiences with must develop along- 
side increased knowledge about. 
Theory, knowledge and practice need 
to be intimately related and interwoven. 
Changing the program of teacher edu- 
cation to make such unified learning 
possible is one of the greatest challenges 
before us now. 

By way of illustration, a few of these 
centers of emphasis are considered 
briefly in the paragraphs that follow. 
It is a temptation to stop along the 
way and point out that many of the 
indicated understandings and experi- 
ences not only are important in the 
education of teachers but are needed 
by everyone for intelligent partici- 
pation in a democratic society. The 
teacher as a participating, creative, re- 
sponsible citizen and as a guide to 
children and youth maturing into re- 
sponsible roles in our democratic so- 
ciety is in great need of competencies 
in these aspects. 


Understanding Human Growth 


Teacher help all 
prospective teachers grow in under- 
standing human growth. All teachers 
need to be deeply rooted in the under- 
Knowledge of 
basic 
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standing of people. 


growth and development, of 
human needs and motivations, of the 
conditions and circumstances fostering 
the development of healthy personali- 
ties gives direction to the learning- 
teaching processes. Insights are needed 
into the significance, for present and 
future well-being, of the parent-child 


relationships. The bearing of cultural] 
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expectations and the influence of ex- 
periences in the community, the home, 
the the church, the various 
other social agencies, upon growth and 
maturation must be comprehended. 
Development of these basic insights 
concerning people will be derived in 
part from many special areas of learn- 
ing such as cultural anthropology, 
human biology, sociology, clinical psy- 
chology, psychiatry, research in child 
growth and development. It suggests 
the re-organization of the content 
around the problems of growth and 
development rather than around old- 
line subject matter compartments, At 
the same time, opportunities for con- 
tinuous and rich association with chil- 


school, 


dren and youth must go along with the 
explorations of the pertinent content. 

The prospective teacher needs to 
be associated with some children and 
youth in their homes, in school groups, 
in recreation groups, in summer camps, 
in church groups, settlement houses, 
hospitals and clinics. With the help of 
expert guidance, he must come to know 
children and youth as they are in their 
various involvements of living. Such 
associations will encourage seeing each 
person as a whole and dealing with 
human beings as wholes, not as I.Q.’s or 
reading problems, a case of measles, or 
a slow learner in mathematics. A brief 
and hurried period of observation and 
student teaching is no substitute for 
these wider and continuing associations 
with children and youth. 
Becoming a Responsible Member of 
Society 

A teacher needs the abilities and 


the inclination to be a participating, 
responsible mem- 
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creative, cooperating 
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ber of our democratic society. In 
this connection, also, two concomitant 
phases of this development on the part 
of the teacher must deliberately be car- 
ried along together. Knowledge about 
and direct experiences with again must 
conjoin. Growth in insight concerning 
the nature of our society, its values and 
aspirations, its history of struggle and 
achievements, the sources of present 
problems, tensions, stresses and strains, 
the role of the individual and of groups 
in social action and change will rest 
upon pertinent knowledge from many 
disciplines and upon active partici- 
pation in the affairs of the community 
in which the individual finds himself. 
There is great need for the prospec- 
tive teacher to be associated with others 
on the campus and in the local com- 
munity in cooperative planning and 
social action. This active, down-to-earth 
aspect of developing understanding 
and skill in effective social partici- 
pation has not been especially charac- 
teristic of many undergraduate pro- 
grams. Often the isolationism of life 
on the campus and of the educational 
emphasis has been such as “to in- 
dulgently fit actives into passives.” 


Growing in Self-Understanding 


Opportunities to increase wunder- 
standing of himself, his own moti- 
vations and problems, need to be a part 
of the prospective teacher’s educational 
program. Each needs to participate 
actively in developing competency in 
relating himself to people of all ages 
in many work and play situations as 
a basis for cooperative endeavor. Under- 
standing of how appearance, behavior, 
words, gestures all are involved in de- 
veloping rapport with associates is im- 
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portant. Cognizance of the factors that 
facilitate or hinder a teacher’s ability 
to relate himself to the community in 
which he works can be of great help in 
the development of successful partici- 
pation. Guidance needs to be given in 
selecting and experimenting with a 
wide variety of creative activities out 
of which many rich personal satis- 
factions can be derived. Encourage- 
ment to develop a happy and satisfying 
life out of school is needed. 


Developing Better Human Relations 


Developing good human relations in 
all aspects of life is one of the most 
crying needs of our times. The ability 
of all peoples to live and work together 
in peace is seen to depend upon the 
development of good human relation- 
ships. Many disciplines have  con- 
tributed to a deeper understanding of 
the barriers to good human relations 
and of promising ways of living and 
working for improving the quality of 
human cooperation. Such knowledge 
is basic to the teacher’s major respon- 
sibility in helping young people mature 
into effective participation in a demo- 
cratic society. The entire program of 
teacher education could be geared to 
sensitizing the learners to the essential 
characteristics of good human relations 
and could facilitate the development of 
talent in giving effective leadership in 
the development of good human re- 
lations in all areas of living. 

The results of experimentation and 
research in group dynamics and in 
leadership training have provided many 
significant clues for ways of working. 
We have come upon insights into the 
value of group participation in achiev- 
ing aspirations and in maintaining 
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morale. We have more understanding 
of the qualities of good leadership, how 
it needs to function, its responsibilities 
and relationship to the group. A num- 
ber of new instruments and techniques 
have been developed that are useful in 
securing more understanding concern- 
ing the problems and needs in a group. 
There is a whole new area of content 
here that is of special significance to 





the work of the teacher. If it is true 
that teachers teach as they are taught, it 
is all the more imperative that the pros- 
pective teacher have many and continu- 
ing opportunities to understand and to 
make use of these processes in his own 
education. It is quite possible that this 
area furnishes one of the greatest chal- 
lenges to teacher education at mid- 
century. 





Let’s Criticaze Ourselves 


EARL C. KELLEY 


What charges are sometimes leveled at those in teacher education? Is 


there justification for some of the charges?, These questions are discussed 


by Earl C. Kelley, professor of secondary education, Wayne University, 


Detroit 1, Michigan. 


THE teacher trainer has become the 
favorite whipping-boy of the educa- 
world. If it is true that the 
individual thrives on criticism, we in 


tional 


teacher education ought to experience 
enormous growth. There is scarcely an 
educational ill in our complex society 
which has not been laid at our door. 

Most of this criticism comes from our 
colleagues in the colleges of arts, litera- 
ture and science. The general public, 
the employers of our product, do not 
seem to be nearly so disturbed about 
us as do our fellow-workers.! 


Two CAusEes oF ATTACK 


I believe that there are two principal 
causes for the attacks upon us by those 


1In a scientifically conducted parent-opinion 
study in Michigan, fall of 1951, 1274 parents 
said they thought the teachers of their chil- 
dren were well-prepared, 91 said they did not 
think so. Reported in The Detroit News, 
December 19, 1951, p. 10. 
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with whom we should be joined in a 
common cause. The first of these (not 
necessarily the more important) is that 
they have a vested interest in teacher 
education. Not too many decades ago, 
all teacher training was done by the arts 
colleges. When an upstart comes along 
and takes a sizeable piece of work away, 
one is not inclined to view the matter 
kindly. The response to this has been 
largely emotional, and hence, to a 
degree, unreasonable. If the reader 
would like to see how far the emotional 
attack can go, he should read “The 
Emperor’s Clothes,” by Harry J. Fuller 
in the January, 1951 issue of The 
Scientific Monthly. Here a professor of 
botany, who must apply the scientific 
method in his laboratory, writes freely 
from the depth of his viscera, unen- 
cumbered by fact. It is published by a 
journal which, so far as I know, has 
never previously published an article of 
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pure opinion, The subsequent letters 
reveal that this performance has almost 
universal approval of college science 
professors everywhere. ‘The situation re- 
sembles most a hungry pack falling 
upon one of its members which appears 
to have fallen by the way. 

The second source of criticism, and 
perhaps the more important one, comes 
from an honest misunderstanding on 
the part of fair-minded arts colleagues. 
They do not know what it is that we 
are trying to do. In the absence of this 
understanding, they naturally cannot 
see our reason-to-be. Much of the blame 
for this lies with us. 


How Are We Meeting the Charges? 


It would not be possible here to re- 
late all of the charges which our col- 
leagues level at us. Three of them seem 
to stand out. First, they say that we 
have no subject matter. Second, they 
charge that our work is “easier” than 
theirs, and that therefore, since most 
students are lazy and do not want to 
learn, our classes are full. “Bad money 
drives out good money.” Third, they 
say that there is nothing to teaching 
anyway provided that the teacher is 
well-grounded in subject matter. 

We have tried to meet these charges 
defensively, rather than constructively. 
We have proclaimed and exclaimed too 
much, and explained too little. There 
is much good sense among our col- 
leagues to which we have not suf- 
ficiently appealed. 

We have aped the methods of the 
arts colleges, claiming stoutly that we 
do have a subject matter, and that our 
courses are just as “hard” as theirs. 

We have clung to academic research 
as a good method for training teachers, 
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because it is “respectable” among those 
who are doing something else. This is 
not intended to depreciate research in 
any degree as an essential human enter- 
prise, but to say that it is difficult to 
see how doing a piece of research makes 
a teacher more competent in the task 
he has when he faces a group of chil- 
dren representative of all people. 

In order to attain respectability, we 
have created and required courses 
which are “hard” but which have little 
or nothing to do with adding to the 
competence of the practicing teacher. 
They have nothing to do with com- 
petent action in the classroom. 

These courses constitute barriers 
which the teacher must surmount be- 
fore he can go on about his business. 
If he does not succeed in them, he 
cannot teach. When he has needed 
courage, we have given him fear. He 
has thus actually become less outgoing 
and less adequate to cope with human 
problems, more inclined to erect arti- 
ficial barriers for his own students. 

We have selected our prospective 
teachers on the basis of academic pro- 
ficiency rather than searching for the 
human elements needed in the teacher. 
We have shaken them through the 
wrong screen. 

We have penalized good prospective 
teachers in the name of respectability. 
We have done this, I believe, because 
we have not ourselves clearly seen the 
difference between the _practitioner’s 
degree and the academic degree. 

From observing our practices and at- 
titudes, I have been driven to the con- 
clusion that we have not ourselves 
thought through the question as to 
what our role is and ought to be. I 
judge this from our ambivalent  be- 
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havior. We want to humanize teachers, 
but we also want to make them less 
human. We want to give teachers cour- 
age and confidence, but we have a need 
to frighten and discourage them. Until 
we figure out what our task is, what 
the real problem of teacher education 
is, we will not be able to do it, nor will 
we, try aS we may, attain “respecta- 
bility.” 


Knowledge Is Half of the Requirement 


It seems apparent that the task of 
the teacher trainer is to enable teachers 
to teach better than they would if they 
had only subject matter training. All 
of our efforts should be bent in this 
direction. This serves as a simple cri- 
terion by which we may judge our 
activities. If any given procedure is 
likely to enhance teaching quality, then 
it is a good procedure. If a procedure 
has little or nothing to do with in- 
creased teaching competence, then it is 
not our business. Many of our present 
practices would be dropped if we ap- 
plied this criterion. 

We need to see, and to try to get our 
colleagues to see, that knowledge in 
itself is not power. The notion that any 
person who has a large store of known 
answers can teach is not valid. Knowl- 
edge is half of the requirement. Before 
it can be useful to the teacher, he has 
to know how to bring it to bear on an 
infinite variety of situations involving 
unique people. Known answers are 
dead and useless until they are brought 
to bear upon current issues. They may 
be useful in contriving new answers if 
they are properly used, but the mere 
repetition and memorization of known 
answers is not truly educative. It is a 
self-perpetuating, sterile cycle unless it 
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is brought to bear on new contriving 
and new creation. 

Attitude and belief release energy 
so that known answers become useful 
to the teacher and the learner. The 
most important thing about any person 
is his basic attitude toward other peo- 
ple. If the teacher believes that all 
human beings are to be cherished, he 
will act in certain ways toward his 
learners. If he believes that many peo- 
ple other than himself are of little 
worth, he will behave in another way. 


Our Job: Improving Attitudes Toward 
Other People 


Teacher trainers, then, have the task 
of improving the attitudes and beliefs 
of teachers toward other people. Not 
much is done about this in most aca- 
demic programs. The wherewithal for 
the release of power through knowledge 
for the benefit of the learner is often 
aborted or lacking at the end of an 
academic course of study. 

We need to see that the teacher has 
a different relationship to subject 
matter than do others. The engineer 
studies mathematics so that he can 
engineer, but his attitude toward the 
bridge he is building has no effect on 
the bridge as long as his engineering is 
correct. The teacher is the only one 
who runs the risk of falling into a self- 
perpetuating spiral which is apt to be 
downward rather than upward. Subject 
matter may be dangerous when its 
value is.only to perpetuate itself. 

When the teacher performs well, he 
brings his knowledge to bear upon the 
growth of sensitive human beings. One 
sometimes hears the question raised as 
to why English teachers do not write 
the “Great American Novel.” Why 
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don’t they write, if they know so much 
about it? The answer, in their defense, 
seems to me to be that their business 
is teaching, not writing, and growth in 
teaching does not bring growth in writ- 
ing, nor should it be expected to do so. 
We need to see, better than we ap- 
parently do, that means and conse- 
quences, method and outcome, are com- 
pletely related. We would then see that 
we cannot teach democracy autocratic- 
ally. If we consult the learner about 
what is to be learned, and this seems 
the only decent thing to do in a democ- 
racy, he will not learn what we had in 
mind for him to learn. This has a bear- 
ing on our teaching of method. We will 
then stop teaching autocracy by what 
we do, while mouthing the tenets of 
democracy. We will stop perpetuating 
autocracy in our methods classes. 
When we have figured out what we 
are for, we must then find ways of 
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/ rae en Sonat Courtesy, NEA Journal 
Teachers need understanding and skill in democratic living and teaching. 


getting others to see it. If we could 
get our arts colleagues to see that our 
function is to make their subject matter 
really useful in a turbulent world, 
better feeling would result on many a 
campus. 


What Do Teachers Need Most? 


What are some of the things which 
teachers need, and which we 
supply if they are deficient in them? 


must 


@ Teachers need understanding and 
skill in democratic living and teaching. 
This implies a philosophy of life con- 
sistent with democracy, an attitude to- 
ward other people consistent with the 
concept that all human beings have 
worth and are potential assets. This, 
I believe, can only be taught by demo- 
cratic method in teacher training. 


q They need to know a good deal 
about child growth and development 
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and mental hygiene. I doubt if this can 
be effectively taught in the abstract, 
and so we need to get our teachers to 
teaching earlier, and extend our in- 
service education. 

q@ They need to be aware of and in- 
formed concerning the current social 
scene. They need, as the Educational 
Policies Commission put it many years 
ago, to be sensitive to the disparity of 
human circumstance. 

q They need to see the importance 
and significance of the community, 
particularly the one where their chil- 
dren live. They need to want to find 
out what kinds of homes their chil- 
dren come from. They need to see and 
feel that it is not the child alone who 
comes to school, but a whole situation. 
@ They need a wide variety of known 
answers, to aid them in contriving real 
learning situations for their children. 
They should avoid too great subject 
matter specialization, because this will 
use up their time and energy acquiring 
knowledge which will not serve them 
in the classroom. 


Should schools of education teach 
subject matter? That depends upon 
what the prospective teacher knows 


when he comes to us. We must supple- 
ment his knowledge where it is lacking. 
If he knows nothing of child growth 
and development, if he is insensitive 
to current issues and to the importance 
of the community, then we must teach 
these things. If he comes to us well 
equipped in the knowledge it takes to 
be a teacher, then we will have all the 
more time to devote to attitude and 
democratic method. The answer seems 
simple. If he has it, we don’t need to 
teach it. If he hasn’t, then we do need 
to. Our task is to make teachers out of 
students, whatever it takes. When we 
have established more friendly relations 
with our colleagues in other colleges, 
they will more clearly see what we need, 
and provide more of it. 

I believe that the basic task which 
confronts teacher trainers is that of 
defining our role in the light of present- 
day knowledge about teaching and 
learning, and revising our procedures 
in the light of this knowledge. This will 
call for dropping many of our present 
practices and instituting others. From 
what I can observe, this has not been 
done in most places. Until it is done, 
we will be vulnerable to attack, con- 
fused and disorderly in defense. 





New ASCD Pamphlets 


p> Teachers for Today’s Schools 
84 pages 


p> Instructional Leadership in Small Schools 


88 pages 


p Better Than Rating: New Approaches to Appraisal of Teaching Services 


84 pages 


Order from: 


Now Available 


Price: $1.25 
Price: $1.25 


Price: $1.25 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Teacher Education in a Liberal 


Arts Setting 


FACULTY, DEPARTMENT OF 


EDUCATION, ADELPHI COLLEGE 


Through a varied program of firsthand experiences, the faculty of the 
Department of Education, Adelphi College, Garden City, New York, is 
attempting to provide a satisfactory balance between the liberal arts and 


the professional interests of students. Agnes Snyder is chairman of the 


Department of Education at Adelphi College. 


A NEW teacher education program 
was initiated in the summer of 1950 
at Adelphi College, Garden City, 
New York. While teacher education 
is not new at Adelphi—the college 
has always maintained a department 
of education offering a sequence of 
courses leading to state certification 
in secondary education—the present 
effort is new. A closely knit program 
covering the entire undergraduate col- 
lege period and a year of graduate 
work is now offered to those students 
who wish to make thorough prepara- 
tion for teaching as a profession. Built 
on a common combined general and 
professional education base, the pro- 
gram is differentiated in the later years 
to provide specialization for teaching 
in the nursery school, kindergarten, pri- 
mary grades, intermediate grades and 
secondary schools, while preparation 
for such allied fields as those of the 
school librarian, school psychologist, 
school nurse is contemplated. 

Those responsible for the program 
are proceeding on the assumption that, 
in the broadest sense, teachers can be 
most effectively educated in a college 
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which is committed, as is Adelphi, to 
the goal of providing a satisfactory 
balance between the liberal arts and 
the professional interests of students. 
The advantages of such a setting in 
the education of teachers are regarded 
as very significant: the services of highly 
trained specialists in the major fields 
of knowledge; the use of well-equipped 
studios, laboratories and clinics; per- 
sonal contacts with professors and 
students representing other fields than 
teaching. These advantages, if capital- 
ized, can be potent factors in raising the 
standards of the profession. On the one 
hand, they can serve to lift teaching 
out of the danger of too narrow pro- 
fessionalization and help give that 
breadth of interest and knowledge 
characteristic of a good teacher. On the 
other hand, they can serve as a selective 
factor in that young students, not too 
clear or too sound in their reasons for 
choosing teaching as their field, may 
find, in their exposure to varied pro- 
fessional fields, a choice more suited 
to their abilities and interests. 

Of course there are also disadvantages 
in educating teachers in a college de- 
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voted to a number of other interests. 
There is less autonomy than in a 
college concerned exclusively with the 
education of teachers. There are cer- 
tain conformities—schedules, grading 
systems, attendance regulations, etc.— 
that seem at times to get in the way of 
education. There are also more dif- 
ferent points of view on the faculty that 
have to be considered. But none of 
these difficulties is insurmountable. 
Through participation of the education 
faculty in the work of such important 
committees as those dealing with cur- 
riculum, standards, admissions, per- 
sonnel, there is opportunity through 
the group process of working toward 
desirable changes in the all-college pro- 
gram. Indeed, where a department of 
a liberal arts 
that the edu- 
active part in 


education operates in 
setting it is imperative 
cation faculty take an 
all that concerns the over-all develop- 
ment of the college, for the work of any 
department is inevitably influenced by 
the total college setting. This has been 
a fundamental operational principle at 
Adelphi from the beginning of the 
program. Not the least of the benefits 
from the efforts at mutual understand- 
ing such activities involve is the demon- 
stration to the students of the challenge 
and the potency of the group process. 
Living in an atmosphere where differ- 
ences are regarded, not as something 
to be deplored, but rather as something 
to be welcomed as an aid to sounder 
procedures, is in itself a highly signifi- 
cant factor in the education of teachers. 


A BALANCED PROGRAM Is PROVIDED 


While the experiences of the students 
vary in specifics with their individual 
needs and interests, all students par- 
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ticipate, in one form or another, in the 
following major features of the pro- 
gram: 

e An orientation period of a minimum 
of six weeks in a rural setting. 

e A broad general education founda- 
tion in each of the major fields of 
knowledge: the social sciences, the 
physical and natural sciences; the arts; 
philosophy, religion and ethics. 

e Coordinating seminars relating the 
knowledge gained in the above fields 
to the problems of living. 

e A summer in industry or business 
with a related seminar. 

e Asummer in community service with 
a related seminar. 

e A period of study and travel in a 
foreign country. 

e Professional education in courses and 
seminars closely related to informal 
teaching experiences, individual and 
group; to classroom student teaching; 
and to a year of internship. 

e Comprehensive examinations at the 
end of the second year; before the 
award of the bachelor’s degree, usually 
at the end of the fourth year; before 
the award of the master’s degree, 
usually at the end of the fifth year. 


To date, since the program is not 
yet two years old, only the first four 
of the above items are in operation. All 


students have had the rural orien- 
tation period, all are carrying the 
general education program and _ the 


coordinating seminars, and the sopho- 
mores have had a summer in industry 
or business. During the coming summer 
the newly entering group will have its 
summer orientation period, the present 
freshman group will have its period in 
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industry or business and the present 
sophomore group will work at some 
form of community service. The sopho- 
mores will have their first compre- 
hensive examination at the end of the 
present academic year and will start 
their foreign study in the summer of 


1953- 
Rural Orientation at Springdale 


The orientation period has been held 
during the past two summers at the 
Springdale Farm, a tract of 1200 acres 
in the Southern Appalachians in south- 
western North Carolina.! At Springdale 
students and faculty work, study, live, 

1 Springdale was formerly used by New Col- 
lege, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Dr. Thomas Alexander, chairman of New 
College, purchased the Springdale property 
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and enjoy recreational activities to- 
gether. ‘These several aspects of life are 
closely related and are centered on the 
effort to understand the surrounding 
culture. 

A few simple questions direct the 
summer’s activities: Where are we? 
How did this land become as it is? 
Who are the people who live here, and 
why are they here? How have they in- 
fluenced the land, and how has it in- 
fluenced them? How do they earn a 
living? What do they do for recreation? 
What do they value? What of the 
future of the area? 

Study and direct experience with the 





when New College closed in 1939. Dr. Alex- 
ander is now consultant for the education pro- 
gram at Adelphi and has made Springdale 
available to the program. 





: ; Courtesy, Adelphi College 
Adelphi College students cut corn at the silo, Springdale Farm. 
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Courtesy, Adelphi College 


Students and faculty members visit Norris Dam in a firsthand study of the TVA. 


land are combined. Working on the 
Springdale Farm, often side by side 
with workers drawn from the com- 
munity; canning the fruit and vege- 
tables from the farm in company with 
mountain neighbors at the cooper- 
ative cannery at the crossroads; attend- 
ing services in the community churches; 
participating in neighborhood square 
dances, festivals and field days—such 
experiences go deep and give meaning 
to the study of the geography, geology, 
sociology, economics and folklore of the 
region. 

The question is often asked, “Why 
Springdale?” Answering opportunisti- 
cally—because it is available. But there 
is far more than mere opportunism be- 
hind its choice. First, because of its 
sharp contrast to the way of life to 
which most of the students are accus- 
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tomed, and because of its comparative 
simplicity, some of those concepts of 
human behavior and relationships fun- 
damental in a teacher’s education, are 
readily and realistically grasped. Sec- 
ond, the remoteness of the community 
facilitates the mutual understanding of 
students and faculty essential to sound 
teaching and learning. Third, Spring- 
dale is within the area of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and through seeing its 
benefits to the immediate Springdale 
community and through visiting the 
TVA headquarters at Knoxville, the 
dams and the experimental farms, the 
students have an unsurpassed opportu- 
nity to experience what Lilienthal has 
so aptly expressed as “Democracy on 
the March.” The forward, constructive 
outlook implied in this great project 
can mean much to a teacher. 
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General Education 

The students carry, along with other 
students, regular course work in the 
other departments of the college. A 
fortunate factor in the situation is the 
thorough examination the curriculum 
of the college is undergoing in the ef- 
fort to strengthen the general education 
program. A two-year sequence in science 
under the title, “Man and His Uni- 
verse,” and a course aiming to acquaint 
students with the several art media as 
well as develop insight into modern art 
are examples of the effort in the direc- 
tion of giving students a comprehensive 
outlook on the modern world. All stu- 
dents in the education program carry 
these two courses. Beside these, during 
the first two years all students have 
work in history, economics, sociology, 
psychology, philosophy, English and 
a foreign language. The last they 
are expected to continue until it can 
be used effectively. 

While general education is empha- 
sized during the first two years, it is 
continued throughout the college pe- 
riod. The movement is from a broad 
base toward specialization. Every stu- 
dent in the program, regardless of 
whether he is majoring in secondary or 
elementary education is expected to 
develop intensively some field of study. 


The Coordinating Seminars 

Most of the study during the first,two 
years is carried on under the direction 
of faculty outside the department of 
education. The main direct contact the 
students have as a group with the edu- 
cation faculty is in the coordinating 
seminars which meet once a week for a 
two-hour period. Emphasis is placed on 
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relating the courses students are pursu- 
ing to the problems of living as they are 
met in the modern world—maintaining 
physical and mental health, getting 
along with each other, utilizing the en- 
vironment effectively, enjoying leisure, 
appreciating and creating art and 
beauty, earning a living, developing 
values; on the development of scientific 
attitudes; on the techniques of problem 
solution; on group processes, Several 
faculty members participate in each 
seminar and contribute to it according 
to their specialized knowledge. 


Industrial and Business Experience 


The period in industry or business 
begins with the students’ attempts to 
get jobs. While some help is given, the 
students are put on their own as much 
as possible and guided in ways of intelli- 
gently seeking work. Then comes the 
problem of holding a job and doing 
satisfactory work in it. The students 
were quite successful in this last sum- 
mer. All obtained jobs, all held them 
until the end of the period. They 
worked in factories, stores, hotels and 
commercial resorts and earned from 
$200 to $500 for the summer’s work. 
Seminars were held by the instructor in 
charge, but because of the geographic 
scattering of the group not all could 
attend all of the seminar meetings. 
There was an inevitable irregularity in 
this arrangement that was taken care 
of by a continuance of the seminar 
meetings during the fall semester. Stu- 
dents kept diaries of their experiences 
and, through these and the seminars, 
were helped to interpret the realities 
they faced in problems of business and 
industrial ethics, working conditions, 
relations among employees, unions, la- 
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bor and management relations, the psy- 
chological effects of different kinds of 
work on the worker. 


Period in Community Service 

Plans are under way in cooperation 
with the department of social work at 
the college for the launching, during 
the coming summer, of the period in 
community service. It is expected that 
students will work in hospitals, health 
centers, social agencies, day camps, com- 
munity centers. In the related seminar 
emphasis will be placed on the develop- 
ment of insights needed by a teacher in 
cooperating with social agencies. 


Foreign Study and Travel 


Before going to a foreign country the 
student will have developed a detailed 
plan for his study and other activities. 
In addition, he will be required to have 
a working competence in the language 
of the country to be visited. As a rule 
the student will spend the summer fol- 
lowing his third year and the first se- 
mester of his fourth year in foreign 
study. He will settle in one place, attend 
a university or other institution of 
higher learning, pursue the problem on 
which he has planned to work, and do 
some travel. 


Professional Education 

The entire program is professionally 
oriented. It is so planned that from the 
very beginning students find themselves 
having educational experiences illustra- 
tive of the principles it is hoped they 
will apply in their own teaching. From 
the beginning, too, students are encour- 
aged to participate in activities with 
children and youth. Even in the first 
summer at Springdale they work side 
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by side with children and participate 
in their recreational activities, In the 
first two years—some sooner and some 
later than others—they do baby sitting, 
teach Sunday School, work with groups 
in community centers, etc. 

Formal classroom student teaching 
will become, for most students, a major 
activity during the third year and will 
be picked up again during the second 
semester of the fourth year after they 
return from foreign study. The coordi- 
nating seminar of the earlier years will 
become the education seminar, and to 
it the students will bring the problems 
they encounter in their student teach- 
ing. Plans for the study of these prob- 
lems will be made and the competencies 
to be gained will be listed as a guide for 
study. Students may attend some of the 
existing courses in education either in 
whole or in part but, in the main, pro- 
fessional study will be carried on 
through close coordination of the semi- 
nar with student teaching and through 
self-directed study. 

The culmination of _ professional 
preparation will be the interneship in 
the fifth year. Here the student will be 
in full charge of the classroom but will 
be supervised jointly by the school and 
the college. The interneship will repre- 
sent both the consolidation of all the 
student’s previous experiences and the 
final test of his teaching competence. 


Comprehensive Examinations 


Students and faculty are working co- 
operatively in the development of 
standards toward the achievement of 
which the student’s efforts are directed 
and against which systematic evaluation 
of his progress is checked. At the time 
of the comprehensive examinations the 
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cumulative records of the students will 
be examined in the appraisal of his ac- 
complishments. This perusal of the 
records will be followed by a written 
examination testing the student’s abil- 
ity to attack a problem. The third part 
of the examination will be oral and 
will terminate in cooperative evalua- 
tion of the student’s progress and plans 
for his further work. 


* * * * 


There has been little need to use the 
customary measures for the selection of 
students. The program, itself, is the best 
possible selective instrument. For it at- 
tracts only students who possess the po- 
tentialities for developing the qualities 
most needed in the teaching profession 
—courage, eagerness for knowledge and 
understanding, a scientific attitude to- 


ward life’s problems, faith in the ability 
of man to shape a better future, desire 
to help make that future. It is believed 
that the little group of students now in 
the education program possess such 
potentialities. 

Exposed as are all young people to 
pressures from within and without, this 
little group is working courageously 
side by side with the faculty. They have 
formed their own education club and 
through it select representatives to the 
department of education weekly meet- 
ings and to faculty-student committees. 
They participate in all matters of im- 
portance to the program—curriculum 
development, selection of students. 
They are learning that any sound edu- 
cational program is the outgrowth of 
the sharing of responsibility by all con- 
cerned—students and faculty. 
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An E mer gency Teacher Pro gram 
in the Elementary Grades 


RUBY D. DAHLIN 


Faced with a shortage of qualified elementary teachers, the Minneapolis 
schools developed an emergency program which has paid rich dividends. 
Ruby D. Dahlin is personnel assistant, Minneapolis Public Schools, Min- 


neapolis, Minnesota. 


IN THE spring of 1949, it became 
evident that the Minneapolis Public 
Schools would open in September of 
that year without enough qualified 
teachers for the elementary schools. A 
sufficient number of substitutes with 
regular certification was not available. 
Some means would have to be devised 
to meet the needs of the elementary 
school children of Minneapolis. 

It was suggested that people with 
bachelor of arts degrees from liberal 
arts colleges might be trained on the 
job for elementary school teaching. The 
plan was submitted to the Minnesota 
State Department of Education to se- 
cure its cooperation in granting emer- 
gency permits and also to the College 
of Education of the University of Min- 
nesota, which agreed to set up a train- 
ing program and curriculum which 
when completed would qualify the par- 
ticipants for regular certification. 

The requirements for teachers under 
the emergency program were specifically 
stated. A candidate must be a citizen of 
the United States, he must be less than 
40 years of age and hold a Bachelor’s 
degree from an accredited college. He 
must be willing to take the required 
college work which would consist of g 
quarter hours of elementary education 
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to be completed before August 1949, 
six hours to be in child growth and de- 
velopment and the teaching of elemen- 
tary school reading; and he should com- 
plete 27 quarter hours of class work 
before September 1950. By September 
1951 he must have achieved a major in 
elementary education. 

A classroom teacher was to be ap- 
pointed to coordinate the entire pro- 
gram. It was stipulated that this person 
should have educational qualifications 
required of an instructor at the Uni- 
versity in order that she might direct 
the seminar which would be required 
of all candidates. 


RECRUITMENTS 


Posters and letters were sent to East- 
ern and Midwestern colleges announc- 
ing the program. Applications for teach- 
ing positions in grades two through six 
were processed. Those applicants with 
superior recommendations and high 
scholastic averages were interviewed. 
Interviewers were looking for people 
with friendly, warm, vibrant personali- 
ties, with many interests, and with ex- 
tensive cultural and educational experi- 
ence. Positions were offered to candi- 
dates whose recommendations indicated 
an ability to adjust easily, a willingness 
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to profit by suggestions, and a genuine 
interest in children and in teaching. 
By the middle of July offers had been 
sent to 31 candidates. School assign- 
ments were made as soon as possible in 
order to give the prospective teacher an 
opportunity to examine the textbooks 
and materials of the grade level at 
which he was to teach. No one was as- 
signed to grade one inasmuch as it was 
felt that a more definite technical train- 
ing was required for the period of in- 
troduction to systematic reading than 
would be necessary at the later levels. 


GUIDANCE 


The responsibilities of the classroom 
teacher who coordinated the emergency 
program were to give classroom demon- 
strations in the areas requested by the 
teacher; to give constructive help in 
teaching techniques and _ . practices 
through conferences and observations; 
to assist in classroom organization and 
arrangement; to plan observation les- 
sons that the teachers might attend; and 
to keep accurate records of each visit, 
recording strengths and weaknesses, 
teacher reactions to suggestions, guid- 
ance given, and the results of the con- 
ferences with the principals. 

Early in the fall, principals in build- 
ings to which teachers on emergency 
permit were assigned met with the as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of ele- 
mentary schools and with the helping 
teacher. At that time the principals 
were notified of the responsibilities of 
the helping teacher, given general infor- 
mation about the emergency program 
and an opportunity to discuss the prin- 
cipal’s role in the training of the teach- 
ers. From the discussion it was deter- 
mined that the principals would be 
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responsible for giving information 
about building philosophy and policies, 
organization and routine procedures, 
and the teaching materials that were 
available in the building and in the 
community. They were to provide the 
teacher with the proper courses of 
study and guides and with textbooks 
and materials. They were to give in- 
struction in the testing program, in 
reporting to parents, in the keeping of 
records, and in the completing of nec- 
essary forms. They were to assist the 
helping teacher in following through 
with suggestions given by the helping 
teacher and by discussing with the class- 
room teacher the daily planning and 
the long-range planning necessary for 
efficient classroom instruction. 

Consultants in the special fields, such 
as art, music, physical education, and 
handwriting, agreed to give precedence 
to teachers on emergency permit. 

The helping teacher scheduled con- 
ferences with every teacher during the 
first week of school, before the opening 
of schools to the children. The teachers 
were eager and enthusiastic to meet the 
children, but much anxiety was felt as 
to what activities were to be carried on 
during the first weeks. Almost without 
exception the teachers felt they would 
have no difficulty with classroom con- 
trol, but this became, however, one of 
the hardest factors to achieve. Many 
difficulties arose due to lack of knowl- 
edge of standards of work and behavior 
at various grade levels and for individ- 
ual children; to unfamiliarity with sub- 
ject matter; and to insufficient training 
in techniques and practices usually em- 
ployed in the elementary school. 

The first weeks were busy ones for 
the helping teacher and, for a while, 
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three school visits were made each day 
in order to give technical assistance and 
that needed “boost in morale,” since by 
the end of the second week the job 
loomed large and discouraging for these 
unprepared teachers. Twenty-nine of 
the thirty-one candidates weathered the 
first four months and when the Christ- 
mas holidays came everyone, including 
the helping teacher, was ready for the 
two week vacation. All returned with 
renewed determination to succeed in 
the new profession. 

During the year, the helping teacher 
was always on call for anyone who 
needed assistance. All her visits to the 
schools were two or more hours in 
length. After a visit, a conference was 
held with the teacher and with the prin- 
cipal. Each principal was notified of 
the intended visit of the helping 
teacher. The emergency teacher, too, 
was informed a day or two in advance 
of the visit. This was done in order that 
the teacher might have an opportunity 
to decide whether the visit would be 
of benefit at the designated time. 

The classroom teacher made use of 
the helping teacher in whatever way 
she felt would be of greatest benefit to 
her. During the first series of visits, it 
was noted that almost without excep- 
tion the classroom teacher requested 
demonstration teaching. As the number 
of visits increased, the greater majority 
wished to do the teaching themselves 
with the helping teacher making sugges- 
tions at the end of the visit. 

At the end of the year six of the 
teachers resigned: one to go into busi- 
ness at an increased salary, one to teach 
at the secondary level, one to go into 
another area of work, and three to con- 
tinue their education in order to be- 
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come qualified. At the end of the first 
year, seven were rated as strong teachers, 
one was rated below average, and the 
remainder were rated as average or 
better by their respective principals. 


IN-SERVICE ‘TRAINING 


The University of Minnesota em- 
ployed the helping teacher to plan a 
seminar in elementary school practices, 
stipulating that the course be approved 
by two professors in the College of Edu- 
cation. The principals, the consultants, 
the assistant superintendent in charge 
of elementary education, and the teach- 
ers themselves contributed a list of 
what they considered to be the out- 
standing problems facing the group. 
From these various sources and from 
observation, the helping teacher was 
able to determine the units which 
would be most helpful. Units which 
dealt with classroom control, growth 
and development of children, individ- 
ual differences, the curriculum, the 
techniques employed in working with 
children, materials and resources avail- 
able in the schools, parent-teacher rela- 
tionships, pupil personnel and adjust- 
ment services and teachers’ professional 
relationships were introduced and 
worked out through much the same 
methods that are in current use in the 
elementary school. Motivation for 
learning was great because of a need 
which many felt for immediate informa- 
tion. The course was therefore popular 
and attendance was excellent. 

At the beginning of every class pe- 
riod a chance was given for each per- 
son to discuss any problem that seemed 
pertinent to him and to the group. In 
this way, the teacher gained more se- 
curity. They discovered that others 
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were having like problems and they 
were not alone in their difficulties. 
They brought in suggestions that the 
members of the class might carry on in 
their classrooms. They contributed by 
way of demonstration, discussion, and 
explanation. The class took field trips 
to acquaint themselves with procedures, 
techniques, and locations, They visited 
an elementary school building to note 
assignments, classroom arrangements 
and materials. Every known method 
was employed to give actual practice in 
classroom procedures. 

The second year under the emer- 
gency program the teachers worked 
with a student teaching supervisor from 
the University of Minnesota, inasmuch 
as their teaching was to be counted for 
credit for the student teaching require- 
ment. The supervisor conducted during 
the year one class per week, during 
which teaching problems were dis- 
cussed. Refinement of techniques was 
stressed. 

During the second year one teacher 
resigned to teach elsewhere, one re- 
entered the service of the armed forces, 
three resigned for marriage, and two 
for approaching maternity. Two be- 
came completely qualified for certifica- 
tion during the year and consequently 
left the program. Fifteen teachers of the 


original thirty-one remained in the sys- 
tem at the beginning of the third year. 
They are now fully qualified and seven 
of them are rated as strong or superior 
teachers. 
EVALUATION 

Administrative personnel of the Min- 
neapolis school system felt the program 
was valuable enough to continue for 
another year. In 1950, twenty-three 
teachers on emergency permit were 
employed. A very careful screening 
process was used with the applicants 
and during the summer of 1950 a spe- 
cial college course entitled, ‘““Uhe Intro- 
duction to the Elementary School” was 
offered. This course was intensive and 
practical and was based on a study of 
the needs that developed from the ex- 
periences with the previous group of 
emergency teachers. During the school 
year 1951-52, because the Minneapolis 
Public School System was able to em- 
ploy a sufficient number of qualified 
teachers, there was no need for an emer- 
gency program. However, many well- 
trained, interested teachers were ob- 
tained for the Minneapolis schools 
through this program, and our experi- 
ence with the program has proved that 
it was a worth-while venture in on-the- 
job teacher training. 
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General Education Within Education 


GEORGE H. HENRY and DANIEL WOOD 


The authors report the following plan as a step toward effecting a general 
education program within the field of teacher education. George H. 


Henry is associate professor of education, and Daniel Wood is instructor 


in education at the University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 


THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES, 
though they have been groping toward 
general education ever since Meikle- 
john’s experiment at Amherst in 1918, 
are generally unconcerned about efforts 
to work out a scheme of general educa- 
tion at the high school level. On the 
other hand, paradoxically, schools of 
education, though they alone push pro- 
grams of general education at both the 
elementary and the high school levels, 
have been derelict in effecting a similar 
much-needed integration in the field of 
teacher-training. 

Probably because certification courses 
run on the average to only 20 or 30 
credit hours, the teachers colleges pre- 
sumably think the area too small to in- 
tegrate; but despite the smallness of the 
area there has been a steady piling up 
of new items within courses, with the 
result that course names are often lack- 
ing in integrity and overlap incredibly 
—such questionable and narrowly con- 
ceived courses, for instance, as “Intro- 
duction to Teaching,” “Principles of 
Secondary Education,” “Educational 
Psychology,” which are without a frame 
of reference one to the other, and are 
devoid of social context. Even courses 
in the sociology of education lack a 
the human dimension in 
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richness in 
regard to the tragedy, the struggles, the 
aspirations of individual educational re- 
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formers, and are particularly remiss in 
a treatment of education as it passes 
through time, a fault inherited from a 
static sociology. 

Toward remedying these defects, the 
writers have accepted the challenge and 
built the following course as a step to- 
ward general education within educa- 
tion. 

What purpose should direct the crea- 
tion of such a course? We did not want 
it to be a survey or a merger, but an 
integration around a central theme. 
That theme, we decided, should be, 
What kind of public education is ap- 
propriate to a democratic society? Three 
ideas controlled our development of 
this theme. First, such a course should 
be organized in terms of what we al- 
ready know about how people learn, 
and thus should aim unashamedly to 
reach the inner life of the prospective 
teacher, not strictly to objectify its sub- 
ject matter. Second, it should be based 
on the essential issues of formal educa- 
tion in a culture. Third, since method 
is as important as content, the course 
should proceed under all sorts of meth- 
ods of instruction so that students may 
have the opportunity of appraising 
these methods while being inside them. 
We shall take up each of these three 
points in turn and show how the course 
actually operated. 
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RELATE THE MEANING OF TEACHING 
TO THE DEVELOPING LIFE OF THE 
STUDENT 


Here our aim is to revive the liberal 
spirit fast disappearing from the con- 
ventional liberal arts subjects by trying 
to graft the subject matter of education 
into the present on-going search of the 
student to relate his expected life work 
to what he now considers life to mean. 
We found that the student does not 
know what teaching can be in building 
his life; at the same time his conception 
of life itself is still pretty inchoate, but 
very real. 

Our first task, we saw at the outset, 
was to make him critical of his own 
education while his education is in 
progress. How do this? The 
student must become aware of these 
three aspects of teaching: (a) That a 
developing philosophic outlook is nec- 
essary to give life its meaning; (b) That 
this outlook determines, consciously or 
unconsciously, the kind of theory of 
education a teacher thinks he has; (c) 
That a teacher cannot be a master 
teacher if he cannot justify his own 
methods in light of a theory of educa- 
tion. In short, he should come to see 
that his deepest values are reflected in 
the way he conducts his classroom. All 
these, once the purpose of liberal edu- 
cation, must now be done in our course 
if the education of the prospective 
teacher is to be related to his inner life 
and to the organic life of the commu- 
nity. Through what content and how 
can we create this kind of awareness? 
The content moved through three 
phases: (a) The Background of Modern 
Education; (b) The School in a Chang- 
ing Democratic Society; and (c) The 
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Community School Idea. Let’s take up 
the first of these. 


THE IssuES OF FORMAL EDUCATION 
IN A DEMOCRATIC CULTURE 


The Background of Modern Education 


We began by tracing the strands of 
so-called modern education through a 
study of the lives of five education 
reformers: Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Her- 
bart, Froebel and Dewey, and three 
other men who profoundly influenced 
modern education—Marx, Darwin and 
Freud. And we examined each life in a 
three-fold way: What kind of philoso- 
phy did each one hold, what edu- 
cational ideas sprang from that philoso- 
phy, and in what way is their method 
consistent with their theory of educa- 
tion? 

We did this to show the student that 
these questions together were, to para- 
phrase Havighurst, the prime develop- 
mental tasks of each of these men, the 
wrestling with which sustained them 
through sacrifice and adversity: that 
this task would be each student’s as 
well, so long as he hoped to be a 
teacher. This approach meant, on our 
part, a way of looking for growth in 
them as student-teachers besides a meas- 
uring of their understanding. All this 
came, on their part, as a considerable 
surprise that learning the art of teach- 
ing was inseparable from their inter- 
pretation of and their expectations 
from life. 

This synthesis, of course, is a blend 
of the history and the philosophy of 
education; and our inquiry leads us 
further to observe how new ideas and 
events as they arose in the past two 
hundred years have changed the nature 
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and scope of education. As these strands 
are traced, it is soon revealed that just 
as there is no static creed called Pro- 
gressive Education, so there is no fixed 
belief called Traditional Education; 
that even “traditional education” is not 
the traditional education of a century 
ago, which is certainly indicated by 
what it chooses to attack in Progressive 
Education rather than what it deliber- 
ately espouses. 

We cannot go into detail here about 
how we dealt with each man, but we 
can sketch in the nature of the inte- 
gration we propose. Beginning with 
Rousseau, we analyze his concept of 
the “natural” and the way it shifted 
the emphasis from subject matter to 
the child, and how it affected the 
eighteenth-century doctrines of original 
sin and the divine right of kings. Then, 
too, there is nothing more significant in 
all education than to reveal how the 
political issue of ‘freedom and organi- 
zation” at the societal level—and the 
Social Contract must be studied—is tied 
in with the educative issue of the “child 
and the curriculum” at the methods 
level. How this problem was handled 
by subsequent reformers is in a way 
the story of modern man. Other trends 
we trace are the part sense-impression- 
ism played from decade to decade, and 
the way the mind has been variously 
explained, and the way evolution has 
been used conflictingly as in Froebel 
and Dewey. Another beautiful thread 
to pursue is the tendency to erect a 
method logically instead of psychologi- 
cally. 

In order to bring the issues of edu- 
cation close to the lives of the students, 
we presented the material not entirely 
as theory but also as ideas by which 
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these men lived and which were in turn 
re-created from age to age by each man. 
The inveterate optimism of books 
on education and of courses in edu- 
cation in general, on the one hand, and 
the stark pessimism among teachers 
everywhere as one meets them in com- 
mittees, on the other, are blinked at in 
education courses and seldom analyzed. 
A study of subject matter as it is trans- 
mitted through the experiences of these 
men at least faces the phenomenon. 


The School in a Changing Society 


The subject matter of this part deals, 
first, with this topic, “The Culture and 
the Individual,” which includes the 
organic, unique and dynamic elements 
in a culture and their effect on per- 
sonality; then we proceed to the his- 
torical, the supernatural, and the bio- 
logical conceptions of man. Following 
this comes the bearing of culture upon 
the nature of education, with the at- 
tendant problems of incidental and 
deliberate education, formal and _ in- 
formal education, especially the diffi- 
culties confronting formal education in 
a democracy at a time of great change. 
These may be broken into four large 
areas in terms of our country: 

(a) Education and the American Eco- 
nomic System. This study analyzes in 
educational terms the great economic 
revolution from 1870 to 1930—how 
such conditions as urbanization, in- 
dustrialization, “big” business, eco- 
nomic pressure groups, welfare state, 
and the depression affected public edu- 
cation. 

(b) Education and Social Class. This 
area embraces such matters as the com- 
patibility of democracy with a classless 
society; prestige in connection with our 
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modern intense division of labor, ideas 
of success, the adequacy of climbing 
the social ladder as an end of education, 
and the effect of social classes, ethnic 
groups, and color castes on educational 
opportunity. 

(c) Education and the Mass Media 
of Communication. As a background 
we describe the revolution in commu- 
nication and its onslaught on formal 
education, which raises such funda- 
mental points as who owns the air, the 
manner of licensing radio stations, cen- 
sorship, the trend toward monopoly, the 
ideological influence of advertising. 
Budding out of these come such edu- 
cational concerns as the use of films in 
school, the failure of “educational” 
radio, and the present fight to secure 
access to certain television channels for 
the exclusive use of schools. 

(d) Education and Spiritual Values. 
Under this is presented the relation 
of morality to religion, the origin of 
spiritual values, the American concep- 
tion of the separation of church and 
state, the place of the parochial school 
in a democratic society, the spirituality 
of the secular school, various types of 
religious education, and the relation 
of democracy to religion. In sum, one 
aim of Part Two is to show that when 
an American school consciously and de- 
liberately deals with these great forces, 
it can better perform its purpose than 
when it seeks to ignore them or meets 
them with improvisation. 


The Community School Idea 


The third part adjusts the focus to a 
closer view: How local schools are em- 
bedded in local communities. First, 
ways of looking at a community are 
studied; the theory of primary and 
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secondary relations; the strength of 
community life today; an examination 
of core values and alternatives; the 
unity-disunity theory; the community 
as process, including such forms of 
human association as pressure groups. 
Ultimately this leads to an inquiry into 
a conception of authority in teaching 
and how it affects the discipline of the 
classroom. 

This rise of the community school as 
an attempt to create unity is critically 
discussed, which leads to an exami- 
nation of various degrees of relation- 
ship that might exist between school 
and community—from the use of com- 
munity resources merely to enrich sub- 
ject matter to the use of the school to 
integrate all the educational endeavor 
of the community. To be specific, we 
study the Columbia, N. Y., Community 
Council in action and such schools as 
Holtville, Alabama, and the well- 
known Parker School in South Caro- 
lina, and the Melby Plan in Montana. 
The class reviews its own educational 
theories by examining such community 
controversies as have happened in Pasa- 
dena, California; Eugene, Oregon; and 
Port Washington, N. Y. The social 
foundations of general education thus 
become clear. 


INTEGRATION OF METHOD AND CONTENT 


To the average liberal arts teacher 
subject matter contains its own method; 
or, the teacher himself, it is claimed, is 
method. But to the teachers college 
teacher, method is a function of subject 
matter, teacher, and students in _ re- 
lation. Given the first two attitudes, 
method can be blithely ignored; in the 
third, method becomes embarrassing, 
because few in “education” ever know 
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how to teach by the methods they advo- 
cate. The course in general education 
we propose here is governed by a 
variety of methods in order that the 
student may compare and _ evaluate 
them while he still feels the effects of 
them as a means of changing character. 

In Part One there are two semi- 
formal lectures and one group process 
period per week. By semi-formal we 
mean that the instructor will demon- 
strate various lecture presentations 
from “straight” lecture and the use of 
key questions to launch a new subject, 
to the art of carrying on a discussion 
while at the same time feeding out 
new content. In the weekly group 
process period the ideas of the two in- 
formal classes are put into topic or 
problem form that they might be 
elaborated on and clarified by dis- 
cussion; such questions, for instance, 
as, “Is Rousseau’s idea of negative edu- 
cation vital in contemporary society? Is 
sense-impressionism enough to teach 
by?” 

The group process, thus, becomes a 
means of accomplishing the on-going 
tasks of the class and at the same time 
is thought of as a phase of the method- 
ology of the teacher-to-be. The group 
process then takes place in a meaning- 
ful context—learning to be a teacher— 
and is not used for its own sake. The 
process affords many examples of this 
kind of experience. Once when a study 
of Pestalozzi’s ideas of sense-impres- 
sionism led to a consideration of the 
place of activity in education—in par- 
ticular, the extra-curricular program 
in high school—the class, in evaluating 
themselves, concluded that they didn’t 
know enough about the psychology of 
activity. This admission, coming as it 
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did after two “lectures” and_ several 
required readings, the instructor then 
said something like this: “Your con- 
fession, or breakdown in communi- 
cation, at once points out the value 
of sense-impresisonism as method. ‘This 
realization came from you, not from 
me. You now see the limitations of the 
lecture method. The teacher has little 
opportunity to know how well he is 
doing, and even that which is evaluated 
by a written examination is at best done 
only at the verbal level. The group 
process compelled you to do something 
with the subject matter—that is, to 
transfer it to another set of circum- 
stances.” The class decided that we 
should go over the ground again! 

At each weekly session, then, little 
by little, the class learns to do four 
things: (a) To look at themselves as a 
group; (b) to be critical of the variety 
of membership roles in their group; (c) 
to be aware of when the discussion 
ought to be pushed into different di- 
mensions of need and purpose; and 
(d) to observe the relation of the leader 
to his group. Teaching as democratic 
leadership is thus better understood, 
and it is not long before the nature 
of classroom discipline as democratic 
discipline stands fully revealed, for this 
discipline was not explained solely as 
an idea but in addition, as a process, 
a process experienced. One student— 
to illustrate—of her own free will 
apologized for not participating in the 
group discussion! 

As we move into the second part, the 
method changes too. The semi-formal 
lecture is now limited to only one of 
the three sessions a week. The second 
session centers in an announced topic, 
in the exploration of which the class 
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is divided into several groups, each 
representing different aspects of the 
topic. Each group selects a spokesman 
who presents his group’s development 
of the sub-topic. After three spokesmen 
have reported, the main topic is once 
more thrown back to the entire class. If 
the teacher is really interested in build- 
ing a teaching personality in each 
pupil, he will shuttle from group to 
group to observe the kind of partici- 
pation and contribution each student 
is making. Again and again some who 
never volunteered in class situations 
now try their wings in these groups, and 
others who seemed destined to follow 
in “regular” class are often pushed into 
leadership positions by group decision 
and pressure. 

What particularly distinguishes Part 
II from Part I is the group paper. The 
class is divided into four committees 
for the duration of this section of the 
each committee to investigate 
one of the four areas previously de- 
scribed as the content of Part II. These 
committees are allowed to perform 
the spadework in the third meeting, 
around separate tables in the classroom. 
One of their first tasks is to prepare 
a schedule of such meetings outside 
class in order to arrange to pool their 
readings, prepare an outline, and draft 
the organization of their group paper. 
Before the final written report is 
handed in, however, probably the most 
profitable and interesting part of the 
course is planned—the presentation by 
the committee of their findings before 
the class in the form of a panel or a 
round table, or debate, using charts, 
graphs, blackboard exhibits, readings 
and data from interviews as aids, with 
emphasis in rehearsals on the manner 


course, 
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of the presentation. During these oral 
group reports the class is conducted 
by the students much like a section 
meeting at a conference of teachers, the 
class having a chance to quiz the panel 
for a while and then the entire class 
(panel and floor) having a mutual give- 
and-take, the discussion concluding 
with a summary of the converging con- 
sensus. 

Preparing a “Live-Data Paper” 

The methods in Part III are still 
different. At this point we introduce 
teacher-pupil planning as a technique, 
and the class, working with a steering 
committee, outlines the remainder of 
the course, which, it will be recalled, 
is given over to the community school 
idea. Since pupil-teacher planning is 
well known to readers of this magazine, 
we will not go into detail. But since 
this part of the course includes the 
use of the community as a laboratory, 
we shall explain in detail a require- 
ment called a “live-data paper” that is 
designed to compel the student to in- 
vestigate on his own a community force, 
resource or that affects the 
school. 

From the comments of the students 
this project is often regarded as one of 
the most exciting and valuable ex- 
periences of their college career. No 
student is allowed to select a study with- 
out first having a lengthy conference 
with the instructor, and later on in 
class the teacher asks the students how 
they like this face-to-face counseling as 
a method. They realize that this out- 
of-class work and the guidance inter- 
view are together a unified method of 
instruction, and they are invited to try 
it on their pupils when they go out in 
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the field. What happens is that most 
students seek numerous interviews with 
the instructor as their inquiries pro- 
gress. We list here some titles of these 
small-scale “research” papers: “Leisure 
Time Activities of a Fifth Grade”; 
“New Industry in Overbrook”; ‘“His- 
tory of the AF of T in Wilmington”; 
“The Lions Club of Woodcrest”; 
“Reading Habits of Prisoners’; “Cere- 
monials in My High School.” 

When they finish with these live- 
data papers, we ask students to appraise 
the experience, and we invite them as 
prospective teachers to make use of the 
communities where they are to teach. 

Thus we allow the students to run 
the gauntlet of method. 


Requirements Throughout the 
Sequence 

When a course like this is begun on 
a campus, it operates in a_ hostile 
environment. As an example, a few 
“excellent” students complained that 
committee work was a means for “‘push- 
ing through” the inferior ones. To 
meet this expected opposition we 
make no concessions to subject matter 
mastery or to standards of evaluation. 
How the course is kept from falling 
into process-as-process can be shown by 
listing here some of the “requirements” 
as they come in the sequence of the 
course. 

For Part I there are weekly readings 
in each of the educational reformers 
and an examination covering them; 
also, an original, informal essay of 
about 1000 words on some phase of 
“educational change”; finally, a critical 
review of a book by one of the five 
educational reformers. For the latter, 
students read such books as Emile, 
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Leonard and Gertrude, The Soctal Con- 
tract, School and Society. 

In Part II readings are required in 
each of the four areas we have already 
described and a weekly quiz is given 
on each reading. ‘These readings are not 
confined to books on education par- 
ticularly; for instance, under “Edu- 
cation and the American Economic 
System,” a work like Fairchild’s The 
Prodigal Century is required; under 
“Mass Media,” Siepmann’s Radio’s 
Second Chance; under “Education and 
Spiritual Values,” Santayana’s article, 
“Morality and Religion.” In addition 
there is the group paper already ex- 
plained, and of course every student 
must participate in one of the panels. 
A take-home examination finishes this 
section, which taxes the students’ 
powers in this way: “If the following 
topic had been handled by the methods 
used in Part I of this course, instead 
of through the committee work and 
group discussion techniques of Part II, 
would the topic be handled more effec- 
tively or less effectively? Topic: “The 
separation of education from church 
control does not necessarily mean the 
separation of religion from education.’ ” 

Part III continues the required 
weekly readings, which means, at this 
stage, a search for materials for reading. 
The “live-data” paper already referred 
to generally runs to about 2500 words 
in addition to the “raw data.” An 
examination closes this section. 

Here, then, is not only an attempt 
to integrate subject matter belonging 
to educational philosophy, the history 
of education, and educational sociology 
—with a leaning on psychology, anthro- 
pology, economics and political science 
—but also an attempt to integrate 
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theory and method, something that is 
becoming either increasingly slighted 
in our schools of education or dan- 
gerously doctrinaire; and, above all, to 
integrate method into the character of 
the student, which was the original 
purpose of the Socratic method; it was 
not merely a device by which to teach 
subject matter. Since recent educational 
theories tend to alter process (method) 
rather than merely to substitute one 
subject content for another, the method 
of teaching method can no longer be 
treated just as content that is to be 
verbalized. 

There is another advantage to this 
kind of general education, with its 
accent on the theoretical assumptions 
within method. The community school 
idea by its very nature implies working 
with parents, and parents as soon as 
they confront teachers about the cur- 
riculum, immediately ask them why 
they teach something one way rather 
than another, seldom, if ever, why they 
teach this rather than that. But most 
American teachers are unprepared to 
defend innovations in method, How 


unfortunate at a time when community- 
splitting controversies are increasing in 
number across our land! 

But working under this kind of inte- 
gration the students soon learn that 
ways of working with parents are no 
different from ways of working with 
one another, and that the theory under- 
lying both is the same. No more can it 
be charged that schools of education 
advocate one kind of method but teach 
under another. 

In_ brief, this education 
course within education gives the 
student a chance to think along a spec- 
trum from the highest levels of ab- 
Straction to that of examining actual 
pressures as they bear down on par- 
ticular school policies. It affords a 
range of group dynamics from teacher 
as resource authority, through scientific 
method of the cooperative research 
kind, to reconciling normative generali- 
zations in a group. It pulls together 
the strands of modern education, and 
at the same time teaches the various 
techniques and human relations neces- 
sary for such a synthesis. 
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Off-Campus Student Teaching 


MORTON S. MALTER 


A trend toward use of off-campus centers in student teaching is analyzed 
and commented upon by Morton S. Malter, assistant professor of edu- 
cation, Michigan State College, East Lansing. The author helps to 
coordinate the secondary student teaching program off-campus. He is also 
co-editor of the 1951 yearbook of the Association for Student Teaching. 


INCREASING USE of off-campus 
centers in student teaching programs 
represents a definite trend in education. 
One reason for this trend is the belief 
that these centers are more “realistic,” 
and hence more desirable, than on- 
campus, laboratory schools. Another 
reason for the trend is that on-campus 
schools cannot accommodate all of 
those requiring student teaching. The 
extensive facilities of off-campus public 
schools are essential today for maintain- 
ing and expanding adequate student 
teaching programs. All signs indicate 
that off-campus centers are likely in the 
coming years to become even more im- 
portant for student teaching programs. 

Many problems are created by shift- 
ing student teaching into the field. ‘The 
off-campus center and the teaching in- 
stitution must agree upon proper finan- 
cial arrangements. The college must 
provide transportation to and from 
the center. The college coordinator 
must work closely with the center ad- 
ministrators in selecting teachers and in 
placing students. The college must pro- 
vide more personnel to supervise pro- 
grams located relatively far away from 
the campus. Both the college faculty 
and student body assume the added 
responsibility of maintaining desirable 
off-campus com- 


relations with an 
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munity. These problems, of course, vary 
in intensity, and many institutions have 
solved them to a satisfactory extent. 

Off-campus and on-campus programs 
also share many problems in common. 
These are the fundamental problems 
associated with the purposes of student 
teaching and the best means of imple- 
menting them. Coordinators of off- 
campus programs sometimes neglect 
these problems, partially because of a 
preoccupation with the administrative 
details created by the shift into the 
field. Too many of us also are con- 
vinced that any realistic field experi- 
ence is a priori desirable. But, unfor- 
tunately, these fundamental problems 
are not shaken off merely by moving 
our place of business. Moving the lo- 
cation of student teaching generally 
means only we must seek their solutions 
with respect to new conditions. 


An Association Studies Off-Campus 
Student Teaching 

The Association for Student Teach- 
ing in 1949 appointed a committee 
to study the many problems associated 
with off-campus student teaching. The 
committee developed a questionnaire 
on off-campus policies, which later was 
circulated to eighty colleges. ‘The com- 
mittee reported to the 1950 meeting of 
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the association the results obtained 
from this pilot study. The association 
requested the committee to develop 
the questionnaire further and to con- 
duct a more intensive investigation. 
This was accomplished, and 125 in- 
stitutions submitted reports. Results of 
the investigation are incorporated into 
a major portion of the association’s 
1951 yearbook.! In addition, three 
authors reported independent studies 
on some phase of off-campus programs. 

The major thesis in the committee’s 
report is that direct experience, as pro- 
vided through off-campus student teach- 
ing, can contribute to the education of 
future teachers. The committee does 
not believe, however, that off-campus 
student teaching is necessarily a good 
experience. To be useful, off-campus 
programs must have definite purposes 
and provisions for implementing them. 
As Virgil E. Herrick states, when these 
objectives or plans for achieving them 
are inadequate, the 
“about as valuable for teacher training 


experience is 


as is tossing children out of a boat for 
Any type of off-campus 


” 


swimming. 
program, in other terms, cannot be 
considered as the experience to make 
our future teachers. 

A large amount of data were accumu- 
lated and interpreted in the course of 
the off-campus student 
teaching study. The data, as already im- 
plied, reflect to some extent upon cur- 
rent practices in selecting student 
teachers, experiences provided and 
methods of administration. What fol- 
lows is an attempt by this writer to 
summarize and interpret the data col- 


lected in connection with several of the 


association’s 





1 Off-campus Student Teaching, Thirtieth 
Yearbook of the Association for Student Teach- 
ing, 1951, Lock Haven, Pa., 206—ix. 
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basic problems occurring in off-campus 
programs. 


Experiences Provided in Off-Campus 
Centers 


There that 
student teaching should involve ex- 


is general agreement 
periences other than those occurring 
within the confines of the classroom. 
The student teacher should study and 
analyze the off-campus community. He 
himself the 
specialized He 
should attempt to analyze the respon- 
sibilities of the administrative and 
supervisory staff. He should confer with 
parents; assist with extra-curricular ac- 
lunchroom 


should familiarize with 


guidance program. 


tivities; supervise school 
and playground programs. In short, he 
should actively experience the many 


major responsibilities of the teacher. 


Allan D. Patterson found a wide 
discrepancy between actual practice 
and what we believe should be ex- 


perienced in the off-campus program. 
By far the outstanding responsibility 
of student teachers is directing class- 
room activities. On the other hand, 
fewer than half of the students report- 
ing took part in assisting with extra- 
curricular activities. Only one-fifth had 
helped to keep school records; one- 
tenth had participated in guidance ac- 
tivities; a few had visited the homes 
of pupils. A limited number worked 
with teachers on professional study 
committees, ‘Most significant,” states 
Patterson, “was the absence of any 
lengthy or varied list of responsibilities 
of these types in any one reply.” 
These “disappointing” findings de- 
rive in part from the fact that two- 
thirds of the students carried college 
courses in addition to student teaching. 
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This is a typical situation, for 69.4 per 
cent of the institutions reporting in the 
association study also require student 
teachers to carry additional campus 
work. In addition, the average distance 
of the off-campus centers from the col- 
lege is 9.9 and 16.2 miles for elementary 
and secondary schools respectively. 
Travel time combined with attempts to 
carry extra campus work obviously 
minimizes the extent to which students 
can participate in experiences outside 
the classroom. 


How To Extend Teaching Experience 


There are several methods for ex- 
tending the scope of the student teach- 
ing experience. Students can be made to 
live off-campus, practically requiring 
them to forsake campus offerings. They 
can be required to “clear” their pro- 
grams entirely for student teaching, 
whether or not they live off-campus. Or 
the student teaching experience can be 
extended to cover several sessions. In 
many institutions, the extension of the 
scope of student teaching through any 
of these methods is blocked by several 
obstacles: Students must complete part 
of a required academic sequence during 
the student teaching period. Many 
students cannot arrange for adequate 
financial support if required to live 
off-campus. Others are involved in 
R.O.T.C. units or other essential cam- 
pus activities. In spite of these obstacles, 
over thirty per cent of teacher edu- 
cation institutions do require students 
to live off-campus, returning only for 
“athletic contests,” ‘“seminars” or ‘other 
reasons.” 

Attempts to increase the scope of the 
student teaching experience merit our 
support. The intention is to indicate 
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that the duties of the teacher are com- 
plex and that many experiences are 
necessary to provide a background for 
guiding children. But in spite of these 
reasonable objectives, we clearly should 
recognize possible limitations in the 
movement. The first is that mere multi- 
plication of experiences does not neces- 
sarily result in a desirable education. It 
is conceivable that at the present stage 
of the off-campus movement our efforts 
should be directed toward improving 
the quality of the experiences within 
the classroom. Patterson, for instance, 
states that supervisors do guide students 
in planning units and in employ- 
ing conventional recitation procedures. 
They seldom refer, however, to the 
“use of committee procedures, panel 
discussion, directed study or coopera- 
tive planning.” 

Secondly, the student teacher himself 
is mainly preoccupied with maintain- 
ing classroom discipline and teaching 
in the narrower sense of “getting ideas 
across.” This argues, on the one hand, 
for providing him with simultaneous 
experiences to broaden his educational 
outlook. On the other hand, let us not 
underestimate the student’s struggle in 
the initial phases of classroom teaching. 
He may require one or more sessions 
merely to gain a feeling of security in 
working within a classroom. Before in- 
volving the student in a range of activi- 
ties during student teaching, we should 
determine that he is succeeding in 
teaching: in its narrower sense. This 
does not preclude involving students 
in many field experiences prior to what 
we define as student teaching or follow- 
ing that experience. In fact, many 
persons consider these other field ex- 
periences as part of student teaching. 
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If student teaching is defined in this 
broad sense, the writer cannot argue 
with extending its scope considerably. 


Integrating Off-Campus Student 
Teaching in the Educational Program 


In general, student teaching is a cul- 
minating experience for both elemen- 
tary and secondary majors. Over go 
per cent of the teacher education in- 
stitutions offer student teaching in the 
senior year. There is a noticeable trend 
to provide several sessions of the ex- 
perience for each student, especially for 
elementary majors. -Approximately 32 
and 22 per cent of the institutions re- 
quire two or more sessions of student 
teaching for elementary and secondary 
majors respectively. Elementary majors 
generally take the first session of student 
teaching earlier in their program than 
do those preparing to teach in the 
secondary schools. 

Qualifications needed prior to elect- 
ing off-campus student teaching vary in 
different institutions. The greatest em- 
phasis is placed upon academic readi- 
ness, i.e., the completion of a sequence 
of courses and the maintenance of a 
prescribed grade average. Of lesser im- 
portance in being admitted to student 
teaching are personality, character, 
social maturity and so forth. The ex- 
tent to which these latter factors are 
used to bar students permanently is 
not indicated in the association survey. 
The writer has met representatives of 
institutions professing to select students 
for student teaching on the basis of 
personality traits. When pressed, how- 
ever, they admitted that a negligible 
number of students were barred even 
temporarily on the basis of personality 
or related factors. 
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The problem of when to include 
student teaching in the educational se- 
quence is persistent, especially if only 
one session is offered. On the one hand, 
the student should be sufficiently ma- 
ture both socially and educationally if 
the experience is to be meaningful. On 
the other hand, the experience tends 
to make meaningful the education 
courses which follow. In fact, some 
methods courses are practically mean- 
ingless unless based upon student teach- 
ing or an equivalent experience with 
children. 

The problem of properly integrating 
student teaching in the educational pro- 
gram is partially resolved through pro- 
viding several sessions, in an earlier 
and in a later part of the curriculum. 
As already indicated, many institutions 
are providing for two sessions of the 
experience. Among the obstacles _pre- 
venting many other institutions from 
offering two or more sessions of the 
experience are the following: Two 
terms of student teaching would com- 
plicate the problem of finding adequate 
places for student teachers. Required 
course sequences would prevent many 
students from engaging in two sessions 
of student teaching. Finally, many ad- 
ministrators hesitate to permit “im- 
mature sophomores,” or even juniors, 
to do student teaching in their schools. 
This is especially true when the student 
teachers are assigned to secondary 
schools. Sophomores are “too young” 
to work effectively with high school 
students. Furthermore, they are un- 
likely to have the proper background 
to teach “chemistry” and other special- 
ized courses. These reasons do not 
apply to elementary majors, partly ac- 
counting for the fact that they are, in 
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many institutions, experiencing student 
teaching earlier than secondary majors. 

Increasing the number of sessions de- 
voted to student teaching in effect 
broadens the scope of the experience, a 
point considered in the preceding sec- 
tion. Caution again is urged before in- 
creasing the number of sessions. Con- 
ceivably, it is more desirable to im- 
prove the quality of the single session 
than to provide merely for a longer 
experience. This is especially true if the 
college does not have sufficient person- 
nel to work in each of the sessions. 
Again, whenever additional student 
teaching is required, several campus 
courses necessarily are eliminated. We 
must seriously consider the relative 
value of the additional student teach- 
ing session and of the eliminated 
campus courses. If the campus courses 
are too “abstract,” it may be better 
to make them more concrete than to 
rely too heavily upon experiences in 
additional sessions of student teaching. 
For campus courses do serve the pur- 
pose of providing students with a more 
progressive educational outlook than 
is ordinarily obtained in off-campus 
centers. Increasing the sessions of 
student teaching at the expense of 
campus courses might result in “better 
adjusted teachers,” but they might be 
too well adjusted ever to consider tak- 
ing the leadership in improving our 
educational system. 


Administration of Off-Campus 
Programs 


There is considerable recognition of 
the need for close cooperation between 
the college and the off-campus center in 
administering the student teaching pro- 
gram. They must cooperate not only 
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in guiding the student teacher but also 
in solving curricular and other edu- 
cational problems. At present, however, 
this cooperation tends to be one-sided 
with respect to problems other than 
those involved in guiding the student 
teacher. The association survey, for ex- 
ample, indicates that many colleges do 
help off-campus centers with curricu- 
lum problems and the selection of 
new teachers. No reference is made, 
however, to off-campus personnel offer- 
ing advice to the college with respect to 
the curricula for educating teachers. 
This omission is understandable, for 
many off-campus supervisors are taking 
graduate work in the near-by teacher 
institution. They are in the unfor- 
tunate position of being both a col- 
league and a student of the college 
coordinator. 

Approximately 45 per cent of the 
institutions assign only one to ten 
students to each college coordinator. 
This might suggest there is considerable 
recognition of the responsibilities en- 
tailed in the job. However, many of the 
college coordinators are assigned extra 
campus courses and other responsibili- 
ties. In practically all off-campus 
centers, the supervising teacher is as- 
signed only one to three student 
teachers. This is an excellent sign, since 
the supervisor does have the major re- 
sponsibility of guiding the day-to-day 
activities of the student teacher. Many 
college coordinators stated they were 
unable to visit or consult with the 
student teacher a sufficient number of 
times during the session. This could 
weaken the program if it means the 
coordinator is unable to help various 
students, to determine the direction of 
the program or otherwise to contribute. 
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On the other hand, the administrative 
concept that student teachers must be 
visited a certain number of times is 
untenable. The coordinator might 
better devote his efforts to arranging 
seminars intended to improve instruc- 


tion throughout the off-campus centers. 
For in the final analysis, the success of 
the off-campus program is directly re- 
lated to the selection, competencies and 
growth of the supervising teachers who 
participate in the program. 





A Pro gram for Pre-Service Trainin g 


of Core Teachers 


HARRIS HARVILL 


Harris Harvill, director of secondary education, State Teachers College, 


Troy, Alabama, states that “the one central purpose of the core is edu- 


cation for the democratic common life (citizenship).” 


EXCEPT AT Troy State Teachers 
College (where even now only the 
broad outlines of such a program are 
emerging) pre-service programs for the 
training of core teachers are presently 
nonexistent in Alabama teacher train- 
ing institutions. This is an incon- 
gruous situation, credible only in light 
of a disruptive decade of world- 
wide upheaval. For Alabama, under the 
leadership of state-wide consultants 
Doak §S. Campbell, Hollis L. Caswell 
and Henry Harap, early became in- 
terested in the core idea and, following 
a six-year state-wide Curriculum De- 
velopment Program, committed itself in 
its 1941 Course of Study to the core 
curriculum organization as the _ pre- 
ferred organization for Alabama high 
schools. The 1950 Course of Study 
bulletin (the first issued since 1941) 
again gives prominence to the core 
idea. 
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Need for pre-service programs for the 
training of core teachers in Alabama 
is made further evident by the two- 
year study recently made by the 
writer which shows forty-three Alabama 
secondary schools in twenty-two coun- 
ties now experimenting with the core 
curriculum. In these forty-three second- 
ary schools there are one hundred forty 
core teachers who teach one hundred 
ninety-eight homeroom core sections 
enrolling six thousand thirty-two Ala- 
bama pupils. More experimentation 
with the core curriculum is now going 
on in Alabama secondary schools than 
ever before. Add to this the endorse- 
ment of the core idea by both the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission and the 
National Association of Secondary 


1 Harris Harvill, “Development of the Core 
Curriculum in Alabama Secondary Schools,” 
(Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 


nessee, 1951.), Pp. 143. 
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School Principals, plus the 1950 survey 
made by the U. S. Office of Education, 
which shows a definite trend toward the 
core curriculum organization in the 
secondary schools of the country, and 
the need for pre-service programs for 
the training of core teachers in Ala- 
bama teacher training institutions is 
clearly evident.? 


FoOLLOW- THROUGH ON A STATE PROGRAM 


To say that no well-defined pre- 
service programs for the training of 
core teachers now exist in Alabama 
teacher training institutions does not 
mean that Alabama educators have 
never given thought to the matter. In 
a Teachers Colleges Curriculum Re- 
vision Program which paralleled the 
last four years of the state-wide Ala- 
bama Curriculum Development Pro- 
gram (ending in 1941), the four white 
Alabama teachers colleges, working in 
conjunction wtih the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education, not only pro- 
posed to reorganize their own fresh- 
man and sophomore programs around 
“cores” but laid down, on paper at 
least, a comprehensive plan for the pre- 
service training of core teachers.® 


2 Educational Policies Commission, Education 
for All American Youth (Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1944), p. 234. 

National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, Planning for American Youth 
(Washington, D. C.: National Education As- 
sociation, 1944), P. 44. 

Grace S. Wright, Core Curriculum in Public 
High Schools, Federal Security Agency, Office 
of Education, Bulletin No. 5, 1950. 

3 Proposed Program for Secondary Teacher 
Education in Alabama State Teachers Colleges, 
submitted by D. H. Eikenberry, Consultant of 
the Commission on Teacher Education, in 
cooperation with the State Teachers Colleges 
and the State Department of Education (Re- 
vised) (Montgomery, Alabama: May 24, 1940). 
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The Alabama teachers colleges agreed 
that the first two years of the proposed 
experimental four-year teacher training 
program would be given over to the 
general education of the teacher. They 
further agreed that the professional 
teacher training courses would come 
in the junior-senior years, and that 
the proposed four-year experimental 
program would be introduced at 
the time beginning with the freshman 
year of 1940-41. The impact of the 
Second World War, resulting in rapid 
turnover of college leadership and 
faculty personnel, halted in three of the 
four white Alabama teachers colleges 
all experimentation with the “core” 
programs in the freshman-sophomore 
years. The proposed experimental pro- 
gram for the training of core teachers 
was never implemented in any of the 
Alabama teachers colleges. 

Despite the difficulties of the war 
years, however, Troy State Teachers 
College, fortunate in the fourteen year 
leadership of President C. B. Smith, 
has pushed forward with development 
of the core areas of the freshman-sopho- 
more general education program as 
well as with the development of the 
professional teacher training program 
of the junior-senior years. As one phase 
of the developing teacher training pro- 
gram at Troy State, the broad outlines 
of a pre-service program for the training 
of core teachers are emerging. 

The pre-service program for the train- 
ing of core teachers at Troy must of 
necessity be fitted into the college’s 
four-year pattern of teacher training. 
The college leadership recognizes the 
limitations of any four-year program of 
teacher training. It rejects, however, the 
philosophy that core teachers must 
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necessarily be innately brighter, be 
trained better or for a longer period of 
time than other teachers. Why should 
not a teacher of special interest courses 
in the high school be innately as cap- 
able, as well trained and as efficient 
as a core teacher? The idea that a core 
teacher must be some omniscient super- 
human has too long been a hindrance 
to the building of a sound pre-service 
program for the training of core 
teachers. With even fair training al- 
most any capable teacher can do accept- 
able core teaching. The core teaching 
which the writer considers the best 
seen in his tour of Alabama core class- 
rooms was being done by a young 
teacher two years out of college. ‘This 
young teacher was the only Alabama 
core teacher observed who could be 
said to have had a little pre-service 
training for core work. 

Outside of skill in the field of guid- 
ance (a principal responsibility of the 
core teacher) and skill in the functional 
teaching of tool subjects, the Troy 
leadership sees few special competencies 
needed by the core teacher which are 
not needed by all teachers. Primary 
faculty effort at Troy, therefore, is not 
at present aimed at isolation of 
and training for special competencies 
needed by the core teacher. Rather, 
faculty effort is concentrated on the 
more basic task of giving the prospec- 
tive core teacher a clear understanding 
of the purpose and place of the core 
in the total school curriculum. Without 
such clear understanding the effort of 
the young core teacher is certain to 
reflect indecision and confusion. But 
with a sound theoretical understanding 
of his task (based, of course, on as much 
pre-service direct experience as possible) 
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the young core teacher can achieve satis- 
factory initial success and can through 
experience and further professional 
study increase his teaching competen- 
cies. 


Education for Citizenship Is a Primary 
Responsibility of the Core Program 


Above all else, the young core teacher 
needs to see clearly that the one central 
purpose of the core is education for the 
democratic common life (citizenship). 
True, the whole school program aims 
at education for citizenship. It is the 
core, however, which assumes primary 
responsibility for this important task— 
just as the Health and Physical Edu- 
cation Department of the high school 
must assume primary responsibility for 
health education. Considerable evi- 
dence convinces the writer that many 
core teachers are not clear about this 
one great central objective of the core, 
in spite of the clarity of the professional 
literature on this point. 

The core is not that part of the 
total school program in which some 
distraught teacher is engaged in aim- 
less effort to “fuse” or “correlate” sub- 
ject matter. The “social-living” core is 
that limited part of the total school 
program in which young American 
citizens, through tackling real personal 
or social problems of concern to them- 
selves and to society, learn the demo- 
cratic techniques and _ skills of co- 
operative problem solving and learn 
also the minimum essential subject 
matter necessary for successful life in 
twentieth century American democratic 
society. A clear understanding of this 
one central purpose of the core is ab- 
solutely essential to the successful core 
teacher. 
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At Troy the young pre-service core 
teacher is told repeatedly that problems 
selected for study in the high school 
core are to be real personal-social prob- 
lems; the core is not to be the tasteless 
and watered-down program inevitably 
resulting when a teacher’s only aim is 
to correlate subject mater. Though the 
young core teacher at ‘Troy is ac- 
quainted with the historical effort (from 
Herbart to organismic psychology) to 
achieve unity in teaching-learning situ- 
ations, the young teacher is told to 
forget the words “fuse,” “integrate” and 
“correlate,” as he attempts to conceive 
a high school core program. Instead, 
he is urged to select real personal-social 
problems for study in the core and to 
draw on any and all subject matter 
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which will promote his aim of citizen- 


ship education. 


Aspects of Core Program Are Studied 


The pre-service core teacher is taught 
the difference between “core period” 
and “core unit.” He is told that the 
fact that the core is a “unified course” 
does not mean that every activity which 
takes place during the two or three 
hour core period must necessarily be 
related to the core unit. Many activi- 
ties (class meetings, devotionals, special 
projects) may be worth carrying on in 
the core period even though they are 
in no way related to the core unit. 
Everything which goes on during the 
core period, however, must be related 
to the one central purpose of the core 
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Problems selected for study in the high school core program are to be real personal-social problems. 
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(education for citizenship). The core 
unit is not the most significant unifying 
factor in the varied activities carried 
on during the core period. It is the 
one central and compelling objective 
of the core (education for citizenship) 
which gives unity to core activities. 

The pre-service core teacher at Troy 
is exposed to other basic concepts. The 
Troy philosophy denies any distinction 
between “subject matter unit” and “ex- 
perience unit” in the core. Some Ala- 
bama core teachers attempt to make 
this distinction. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of any core study—any project or 
problem—which desirable reading ma- 
terial (subject matter) would not facili- 
tate. It is probable that when a teacher 
speaks of an experience unit, he is 
referring to a study in which the read- 
ing material was more limited than 
he, the teacher, desired! The young 
teacher is told that core teachers must 
strive for freshness and variety in their 
teaching programs, since there is a 
danger that core teaching may become 
humdrum, cut-and-dried. The young 
core teacher is acquainted with the 
necessity for a strong faculty-planned 
scope and sequence framework for the 
total core program of the school. He 
learns of the desirability of teacher- 
prepared resource units for guidance 
of core work. 


OUTLINE OF THE PRE-SERVICE PROGRAM 


At Troy the pre-service program for 
the training of core teachers is not a 
“tacked-on” phase of the teacher train- 
ing program. No separate department 
has been created to direct the training 
of core teachers, though the possibility 
of some such department in the future 
is not entirely disregarded. Each de- 
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partment of the college feels a respon- 
sibility for pointing out that portion 
of its subject matter which would 
naturally become a part of the high 
school core program and that part 
which might best be placed in special 
interest courses. Though each depart- 
ment of the college shares responsibility 
for the training of core teachers, it is 
the English and Social Studies Depart- 
ments (along with the Education De- 
partment) which assume special respon- 
sibility for this task. 

In the emerging pre-service program 
for the training of core teachers at 
Troy, the prospective core teacher 
actually experiences what a core pro- 
gram is like as he goes through the 
core courses which have been developed 
for the freshman-sophomore years of 
general education at Troy. These core 
areas include: Bio-Social Development 
of the Individual, The Arts in Indi- 
vidual Development, Man and His 
Physical Environment, Regional and 
National Socio-Economic Problems, and 
Developments in the Arts. 

In the General Methods Course, 
taught in his junior year, the prospec- 
tive core teacher gives considerable 
attention to the core curriculum. He 
goes through the process of selecting 
and organizing a large unit of instruc- 
tion, a process which he will repeat in 
a classroom situation with children dur- 
ing his practice teaching. In selecting 
the topic around which he will develop 
a unit, the student must decide whether 
this unit is to fit into the core program 
of the high school or into the field of 
special interests. As a group, the 
methods class studies the nature of the 
core curriculum and its place in the 
total program of the school. 
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In the General Methods Course 
students are encouraged to write a unit 
for the core rather than write a unit for 
a high school special interest course. 
This emphasis is given for the follow- 
ing reasons: (a) Some subject matter 
from every specialized field will natur- 
ally go into the high school program of 
common studies (the core); (b) The 
unit will probably be easier to write 
because more varied activities can be 
planned for the core than for special 
interest courses and more teaching ma- 
terials will be readily available in the 
Teaching Aids Laboratory at the 
college; (c) The Alabama Course of 
Study insists that even the special in- 
terest courses in most Alabama high 
schools should have many of the broad 
features of general education rather 
than be too narrowly specialized. Most 
students in the General Methods Course 
choose to write a unit for the high 
school core; this unit must be in line 
with the Alabama Course of Study. 


Core Curriculum Is Studied 


In the second course in Foundations 
of Education (there are three such 
courses), as he studies the development 
of the American public school system, 
the young teacher at Troy studies the 
historical development of the core cur- 
riculum in American education. He 
finds the major forces and emphases 
giving rise to the core to be: (a) De- 
mand by twentieth century American 
society that the secondary school now 
assume responsibility along with the 
elementary school for providing edu- 
cation for the democratic common life; 
(b) Impact on American education of 
the biological concept of man as an 
integrated organism (the biological 
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basis for organismic psychology), im- 
pact of the psychological concepts of 
“wholeness in learning” and “education 
as experience,” impact of the insistence 
of cultural anthropology that the goals 
of public education be stated in terms 
of the life processes (social functions) 
of the average American community; 
(c) The organized effort of educators 
since 1890 to bring the American 
secondary school to closer grips with 
the problems of contemporary life. 

In the third Foundations Course, as 
he attempts to visualize the ideal Ala- 
bama secondary school which would 
adequately meet the Imperative Needs 
of Youth, the pre-service core teacher 
studies in detail the “common learn- 
ings” (core) programs outlined by the 
Educational Policies Commission and 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. He also studies in- 
tensively the splendid curriculum ma- 
terials dealing with the core produced 
by the Alabama State Department of 
Education, including the Course of 
Study bulletin. 

In the Special Methods Course of- 
fered by each major department at 
Troy, the young teacher looks closely at 
the relationship of his special interest 
field to the high school core curriculum. 
in particular do the English and Social 
Studies Departments investigate this 
relationship. A chief emphasis of the 
English Special Methods Course is the 
functional approach to the teaching 
of communication skills. 

Prospective core teachers at Troy do 
their practice teaching in the Troy 
High School and the cooperating Pike 
County high schools. The Troy High 
School has operated under the core 
curriculum organization for a decade. 
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The Importance of People 


Column Editor: Harold Benjamin 
Contributor: Alfred Leland Crabb 








Because the author of the following parables is a distinguished teacher, historian, 
and novelist, he is a creative inquirer and brilliant reporter of characters and events. 
He can reach into the past and bring great personages to everyday life. He can touch 
tremendous happenings with a wand of the little things that have caused and 
accompanied them. He can even reverse the conventional process followed by 
scholars and artists to describe men in action. Instead of always iliumining the 
general notion with specific instances, he sometimes takes cases so particular as 
those of the pushing parsnip and the apathetic eggplant and raises them to the 


heights of a universal principle. 


Harold Benjamin 


Of Students, Teachers, and Vegetables 


‘THE PARSNIP 


MY WIFE was preoccupied with the 
parsnips which we have once a year. 
There are people—not many, but a 
few—who, in our esteem, stand im- 
proved by infrequent meetings. How- 
ever, with increased contact, all affec- 
tion for them seems to disappear. ‘They 
are the parsnips of the human race. 
For, indeed, the parsnip is a unique 
vegetable. It is as highly individualized 
as an onion, but without the onion’s 
humanity. If the onion is the Irish of 
the vegetables, the parsnip is the proud 
and haughty Yogi. 

But to get back to my wife and her 
parsnips. An annual event is not to be 
taken lightly. Frying eggs is a mechan- 
ized affair, occuring daily. But parsnips 
demand thought. Otherwise they stand 
revealed in all of their unsocial ten- 
dencies. And the real business of cook- 
ing is to thwart the parsnip in that. 

My wife puckered her brow in 
thought. Then, she got down her faith- 
ful copy of The Delirium of Cooking 
and turned to the parsnip section. She 
read aloud: “For a portion sufficient 
for ten add one-half teaspoonful of 
Worcestershire Sauce.” 
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“Certainly,” said I, “go ahead and 
add it.” 

“But there are only two of us.” 

“That’s easy,” said I, being of a 
scholarly nature. ‘““Two is, or are, as the 
case may be, one-fifth of ten. One-fifth 
of one-half is one-tenth.” 

She rallied quickly. “Of course,” she 
said, “That’s it, one tenth of a teaspoon- 
ful.” 

She reached for the bottle of Wor- 
cestershire Sauce, prepared after a 
recipe which had been in the family 
of a nobleman in the country since 
timidity disappeared from Texas. 

“How do you measure one tenth of 
a teaspoonful?” she asked. 

“You don’t,” said I, “Besides, what 
would be the use? It would be as futile 
as trying to get a college degree by 
attending classes only on Wednesday 
following the election of a Republican 
to the presidency.” 

“What’s the use of having a cookbook 
then?” She is, you see, committed to the 
authorities. 

“Not the slightest when it reduces 
Worcestershire Sauce to the futility of 
one tenth of a teaspoonful. I’d use 
enough to make some advance on the 
parsnip terrain, or I’d use none at all. 
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Why,” I asked, warming to my theme, 
“use it at all except to offset the parsnip 
conceit with the Worcestershire ego?” 

“You use it to bring out the parsnip 
flavor.” 

“Nonsense,” said I, “You don’t want 
to bring out the flavor. That’s the 
trouble; it’s already out. What you 
want to do is to overpower it; and put 
it back in. It’s like education,” said I, 
loosening my tie and unbuttoning my 
shirt collar. ““The child comes to school, 
a veritable parsnip, untouched by 
culture’s subtle concoctions. In his raw 
state he won’t do. He’s too parsnippy. 
We put in a little of the tincture of this 
and a little of the extract of that, and 
then we stir and shake and exhort. We 
must be careful not to destroy totally 
the native parsnip in him. If we did 
he wouldn’t be a parsnip at all, and if 
he weren’t a parsnip he would become 
something far worse, since nature had 
ordained him for parsniphood. We 
must save the parsnip, but alleviate its 
pungency. We must not take away its 
basic flavors but we must soothe them, 
make them over into a new but precious 
gentleness. The mission of the Wor- 
cestershire Sauce is to transcend the 
gusty flavor of parsnip flesh with its 
restrained piquancy of the spirit.” 

I looked around. My wife was plung- 
ing a teaspoon, upon which appeared 
a thin film of Worcestershire Sauce, 
obviously one tenth of a teaspoonful, 
into the pan of parsnips. I sighed. We 
make our educational advances, oh so 
slowly, perhaps in increments of one 
tenth of a teaspoonful. That’s why we 
evolve so slowly from the parsnip stage. 
But perhaps it’s the only safe way to 
evolve. 


THE EGGPLANT 


My wife is not at all bad in the 
preparation of eggplant. She has real 
expertness in the infusion of other 
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and alien substances into the eggplant 
mass so that by the time it reaches the 
consumer it has a pleasing and tantal- 
izing taste instead of the vast monotony 
of insipidity that is its eggplantish 
nature. 

I like to stand around in the kitchen 
and watch what is going on, though 
that is all it ever amounts to. I like 
to give advice, though up to now none 
of it has reached objectivity. Back in 
1939 I did reach and get the right 
utensil without further instructions, 
though that seems to have been for- 
gotten. 

Anyhow I was standing there the 
other day and watching her do a chore 
of character education on an eggplant. 
It was perfectly fascinating the number 
of things which she put into that egg- 
plant. It made me think of Boston, 
though with one important difference. 
3oston was just as piquant, perhaps even 
more so, before they ever put in Dublin 
and Lisbon and Rome and Warsaw. 
When she got through with it that 
eggplant was a veritable United Nations 
of the Vegetables, with a mineral prin- 
cipality or two included, The only pur- 
pose served by the eggplant was to give 
the other things a habitation and a 
name. But out of the exchange the egeg- 
plant got a personality. 

“We have some garlic,” said I. 
‘“Aren’t you going to put it In too?” 
“Why?” asked she, a_ trifle 

patiently. 

“For the same reason you have al- 
ready put in peppers, and onions and 
corn and tomatoes—” 

“J put those in for flavor, and if you 
put in enough garlic to do it any good 
at all, it would completely ruin it.” 

I still think she was a little unfair to 
garlic. She seemed to think that garlic’s 
main ambition was to rule and ruin. 
But there have been times when I have 
found a vagrant hint of it echoing 
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through the vast caves of taste to be a 
pleasing matter. 

But she would have no garlic in the 
eggplant. Celery? Yes. And a pinch of 
marjorum, and wild thyme, and an 
infinitestimal fraction of a teaspoonful 
of Worcestershire Sauce; and some fried 
chicken gravy; and some mono-sodium 
glutanate, which is said to be of a 
sociable disposition despite its horrible 
name. In fact, she is inclined to put 
in anything capable of integration; of 
cooperation in the maintenance of the 
proper gustatory balance; of helping to 
remove the eggplant from its tasteless 
and tepid state into a sort of unified 
and delectable pungency and _ person- 
ality. And in the end by some strange 
and fine metamorphoses the flavor of 
the eggplant itself most pleasingly leads 
all the rest. 

And so it is in a teacher’s life. The 
true teacher will always be alert for the 


eggplant among students. They can be 
helped just as well as the parsnips. The 
one needs toning down, the other build- 
ing up. The one needs the cutting 
edges of his personality dulled a bit; 
the other needs his flatness reformed 
into some mountains, ravines, and 
knobs. Both are responsibilities enor- 
mously delicate and challenging to any 
true teacher. 

“T have a sausage cake left over from 

lunch. I wonder if it wouldn’t help,” 
said my wife musingly. Her tongue and 
her lips were in motion, and a con- 
templative look was in her eyes. She 
was making an effort to discover 
whether a small complement of sausage 
would render an eggplant socially more 
desirable. 
—Alfred Leland Crabb, professor of 
education, emeritus, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 
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The Ginn Batic Readers 


Introduce your pupils to the world of poetry with the unusually rich poetry 
program that is an essential facet of the Ginn Basic Reader Series. 


An integral part of each book, starting with grade two, are poems that 
children really enjoy reading, poems that awaken imagination and 
broaden artistic experience. Each has been carefully chosen to amplify 
a unit theme through poetic expression. Some reflect the everyday lives 
of children; others give glimpses of the strange and faraway. Some are 
simple, rollicking jingles; others are longer, quiet poems that describe 
a mood or an idea. Such authors as Frost, Benét, Teasdale, de la Mare, 
Guiterman, Lear, and Rachel Field are represented. Teachers’ Manuals 
for every grade indicate many ways of furthering a real poetry program. 


Poetry is only one phase of the Ginn Basic Readers. We will gladly send 
more information that will tell you how this series develops all important 


aspects of reading ability and enjoyment. 
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Letters from Abroad 








Column Editor: Carleton W. Washburne 
Contributor: Ernesto Codignola 








Professor Ernesto Codignola is perhaps the leading authority in Italy on newer edu- 
cational methods. He is a professor at the University of Florence, is a member of 
the Board of Directors of the International Federation of Children’s Communities, is 
president of the Italian section of the New Education Fellowship, and was the 
founder of the activity school described in this article. 


Carleton W. Washburne 


Experiments on Active School Methods in Italy 


IN THE FERVOR of the reconstruc- 
tion work that has followed the ces- 
sation of hostilities in several of the 
European countries caught in the ava- 
lanche of the war, the way spontan- 
eously opened for new educational 
experiments which the emergency de- 
manded: such experiments, in a scho- 
lastic regime so centered and bureau- 
cratic as the Italian and French would 
otherwise have been considered utopian 
and impossible of realization. 

The element of originality common 
to all such attempts was the idea 
which generally professional teachers 
are reluctant to accept—that pupils 
must be taught in their own and not 
in our language; that the start must 
be made from their actual needs and 
experiences and not from school pro- 
grams; that it is the teacher who must 
place himself on the pupil’s plane if 
he wants to lift him to a higher, more 
abundant and comprehensive level. 
Programs, syntheses must come after- 
wards instead of being taken as starting 
points. All who, soon after the close 
of the conflict, devoted themselves to 
assisting and rehabilitating the children 
and adolescents whom the war had de- 
humanized, whom the atmosphere of 
insecurity and violence had humbled 
and led astray by hardship and some- 
times by turpitude, intuitively per- 
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ceived that traditional methods of dis- 
cipline and education would have 
proved inefficient for anyone who had 
tasted the bitter but attractive fruit of 
unrestricted freedom and had learned 
to shift for himself, even in the hardest 
contingencies, using his own means and 
resources. 

The special institutions which arose 
in that critical period and _ which 
adopted unusual names, like “children’s 
villages,” “‘school cities,” ‘“‘boys towns,” 
“children’s republics’ and so forth, 
were guided mainly by this conception 
and sought to organize themselves into 
communities (which later, in 1948, were 
united under the Fédération des Com- 
munautés d’enfants or F.I.C.E.) estab- 
lished on self-government and on active 
processes of education and instruction. 
The outcome of these initiatives varied 
greatly. Some did not take root: once 
the first enthusiasm abated, they col- 
lapsed under the financial, bureau- 
cratic, political and religious difficulties 
that immediately confronted them; 
others were transformed into profes- 
sional institutions or simple welfare 
organizations. But there were some 
which intended to go steadily through 
the experiment and to attempt, on a 
small scale, a structural reform of the 
traditional school, a reform that might 
better harmonize it with the progress 
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made by psychology and pedagogy and 
render it more adequate to the require- 
ments of contemporary civilization, so 
different from the civilization out of 
which came the European primary and 
elementary school. 


The Pestalozzi School City of Florence 


I shall devote only a few words to 
illustrate one of these projects: The 
Pestalozzi School City of Florence, 
founded by myself, my wife and our 
assistants towards the end of 1944, soon 
after the Germans left the place, with 
the fires of.its ruins still smoking. 

The institution is situated in Piazza 
Santa Croce, a district of Florence of 
the worst reputation. The pupils (about 
140, from 6 to 15 years of age), generally 
show the least promising physiological 
and_ psychological heredity: a_ sickly 
body and a heritage of physical and 
moral misery are all they have to build 
on. 

We have organized them into a com- 
munity that has learned to govern 
itself. Of course, at the beginning, we 
had to meet serious difficulties, but 
little by little the environment of 
cooperation and freedom won the con- 
fidence of teachers, pupils and parents. 
It may be affirmed that now the school 
constitutes a sound block of resistance 
and instructors and scholars work of 
their own free will in close cooperation. 

The numerous visitors from abroad 
do not fail to note with satisfaction this 
characteristic atmosphere of relaxation 
and joy among the children; a miracle 
performed both by the tenderness sur- 
rounding them and by a method of 
education and instruction pivoted on 
individual initiative and on the forces 
inherent in human nature. Anything 
that is apt to arouse energy and per- 
sonal interest is fostered in pupils and 
teachers. The community has thus be- 
come a beehive with no quarters for 
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the drones. Each one attends to his task 
and spontaneously controls himself in 
his effort to put his activity in gear 
with that of all others. 

No law is imposed from above: every 
law is an unfailing consequence of this 
life in common, It seems almost im- 
possible that children who mostly grew 
up in the streets, during a regime of 
anarchy and lawless individualism, may 
in a few months so willingly conform 
to an almost inflexible discipline. This 
transformation is due to their discover- 
ing that laws are not something ex- 
ternal which adults and “superiors” 
have devised, but an inevitable con- 
dition for any collective activity, from 
playground games to choral singing. 
The problems arising every day from 
the active exercise of the various 
functions of the community, discharged 
by pupils of both sexes—from kitchen 
work to singing and dancing contests, 
from the administration of the mutual 
benefit fund to the organization of 
the health center—have helped much 
in creating in the children this aware- 
ness, which has also been encouraged 
by other means: for instance, through 
the “giunta”—a representative group 
whereby the children directly partici- 
pate in the government of their little 
city and help solve its daily contro- 
versies—as well as the “court of honor” 
which examines the most serious vio- 
lations of the laws and rules of the 
community. The children, who them- 
selves elect their representatives in the 
“siunta” and “court of honor” take 
these institutions very seriously and in 
using them sharpen their moral feelings 
and legal perception, increase their 
acumen in judging and obtain a vivid 
idea of the limitations that social life 
demands from us in our activities. Also 
in the field of specific instruction, they 
see to it that action goes first and re- 
flection follows the fact. 
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Teaching never consists in a mere 
transplanting, or indoctrination of 
ideas. The whole life of the community 
aims in fact at awakening the intel- 
lectual powers and at giving concrete 
answers to the persisting questioning 


of the pupils. In due time, the order 
of knowledge which official programs so 
constantly pursue will come of itself, 
the goal of the process which the chil- 
dren have followed in all its various 
phases. 
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Personal Relationships: One Key to Instructional Improvement 


THE CONCEPT of “teacher accept- 
ance” has long been regarded in edu- 
cational literature as being an impor- 
tant factor in the learning and develop- 
ment of children in school. Discussions 
of this concept, however, emphasize 
different things. For some, the emphasis 
is on “group dynamics” and on roles 
played by group participants;! others 
play up the importance of patterns of 
interaction and differentiate them on 
such bases as the degree to which 
teachers exhibit democratic or auto- 
cratic practices in the classroom.” 

Three objections may be raised to 
most studies of this kind: (a) They tend 
to concentrate on a single factor affect- 
ing classroom climate and to deal with 
it in isolation from other equally im- 
portant factors; (b) too often the defi- 
nition of the factor under scrutiny is a 
highly abstract one, making it difficult 

1R. B. Haas, Psychodrama and Sociodrama 
in American Education. New York: Beacon 
House, 1949. 

2Ronald Lippitt and Ralph White, “The 
Social Climate of Children’s Groups,” Child 
Behavior and Development, R. G. Barker, 
pp. 485-508. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1943. 
_ Ruth Cunningham and others, Understand- 
ing Group Behavior of Boys and Girls. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1951. 
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to translate conclusions into concrete 
directives for actual behavior on the 
part of those directly concerned with 
instructional programs, The study here 
described? is an attempt to meet these 
objections to some degree. 

The point of view taken is that 
teacher acceptance of children is pri- 
marily the product of the personal- 
social relationships involved; that class- 
room relationships are primarily those 
which have to do with the interaction 
of teacher with pupils and of pupils 
with pupils; and that the quality of 
such relationships is best seen in terms 
of actual behaviors, with such behaviors 
being examined in relation to each 
other. Teacher acceptance is defined, 
therefore, as a pattern of behavior in 
dealing with children in which there is 
a predominance of positive and sup- 
portive action. Teacher rejection is de- 
fined as the reverse of this condition. 

To make this definition concrete, 
large numbers of items describing both 
positive and negative teacher behavior 
in dealing with children were collected 
through direct analysis of many class- 


3P. W. Eberman, “The Application of Q- 
technique to One Aspect of Teaching Com- 
petency”. Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Chicago, 1950. 
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room experiences. These constituted a 
pattern or a trait universe of acceptant- 
rejective behavior on the part of 
teachers. Such items as the following 
appeared in this behavioral definition: 
e Finds it difficult to admit mistakes 
to her group when they are pointed out 
by children. 

e Feels that humorous remarks are out 
of place in the classroom. 

e Accepts spontaneous outbursts of en- 
joyment by children as being perfectly 
natural and shares their enjoyment. 

e Does not feel that absolute quiet is 
necessary for useful thinking to take 
place in the classroom. 

Most people would agree that the 
first two items tend to be negative and 
non-supportive behaviors, while the 
latter two items are positive in nature. 
A sampling of 115 items of this sort, 
roughly divided between positive and 
negative behaviors, served as the instru- 
ment used to examine patterns of 
teacher behavior in classroom situ- 
ations. 


Descriptions of Teacher Behavior 


Two groups of teachers were picked 
in such a way as to represent general 
competence and general incompetence 
respectively. Each teacher in both 
groups was asked to sort the 115 items 
into eleven categories according to a 
pattern approximating a normal dis- 
tribution. Those placed at one extreme 
would be items which she felt to be 
most descriptive of her own behavior 
in the classroom; those appearing at the 
other extreme were items felt to be least 
like her own behavior. Categories be- 
tween extremes represented varying 
degrees of likeness to or difference from 
her usual behavior. Descriptions of best 
and worst teachers and of each teacher 
by the qualified observer were obtained 
in the same way, except that the person 
being described was not one’s self. 
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Distinct advantages accrue from ob- 
taining descriptions in this manner. 
First, a finished distribution represents 
a pattern of behavior rather than an 
assessment of each item separately. As- 
sessment is made by comparing the rela- 
tive significance of each item to all 
other items for the individual con- 
cerned. Thus, there is no dependence 
on an arbitrary outside criterion for 
the making of judgments. Second, it is 
possible to compare two or more de- 
scriptions through the use of simple 
correlation techniques. This correlation 
of persons on large numbers of items 
is the reverse of the usual procedure 
of correlating tests for large numbers of 
persons. This process in conjunction 
with a method of inverse factor analysis 
has been called Q-technique. The tech- 
nical aspects of the statistical pro- 
cedures will not be described here. 

Through manipulation of the vari- 
ous statistical descriptions obtained, it 
is possible to examine several questions: 
e To what extent are teachers aware 
of the nature of their own behavior in 
dealing with children? 

e Is there any relationship between 
what teachers think their behavior pat- 
tern is and what they believe to be best 
behavior in dealing with children? 

e Are teacher definitions of best and 
worst behavior consistent with like 
definitions made by experts? 

e Is it possible to identify particular 
kinds of behavior which discriminate 
between competent and incompetent 
teacher groups? 


Some Conclusions of the Study 


Several conclusions regarding the 

above questions resulted from analyses 
made of the statistical descriptions: 
e Teachers involved seemed unable to 
separate their conception of their own 
behavior from their conception of ideal 
behavior in dealing with children. 
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Thus, it appears that many teachers 
are unaware of much of their par- 
ticular classroom behavior. This lack of 
insight has considerable significance 
since it seems true that desirable be- 
havior changes are easiest to produce 
when awareness of the necessity for 
change precedes attempts to change. 

e Teacher and “expert” groups showed 
close agreement on best and worst pat- 
terns of teacher acceptance-re jection. 

This conclusion coupled with the 

first suggests a considerable gap be- 
tween knowing what to do and actually 
practicing what is known. The problem 
in working with teachers becomes one 
of how best to help them to bridge 
this gap. 
e Some of the behavior items appeared 
to discriminate clearly between the com- 
petent and the incompetent teacher 
groups included in the study. 

Descriptions for the two groups re- 
sulting from observations of these 
teachers in action were examined. Fifty- 
four items were found to differ ‘signi- 
ficantly in their placement in the de- 
scriptions of the two groups. An 
analysis of these items indicated that 
the acceptant, competent teacher would 
be characterized by such behavior as: 


A high degree of awareness of child 
behavior in the classroom (particu- 
larly of less obvious sorts of behavior). 
Tendency to focus on the child rather 
than on work for work’s sake. 
Flexible standards of expectancy 
adapted to the individual differences 
found in the child group. 
Non-dependence on inflexible, arbi- 
trary rules for control in learning ex- 
periences. 

Ability to give and receive support 
and affection. 

Ability to accept children uncondi- 


tionally despite individual differ- 
ences. 

Ability to find real enjoyment in work- 
ing with youngsters. 

Ability to react positively to aggres- 
sive behavior among children (teacher 
not directly involved). 

Ability to involve pupils realistically 
in the planning and materials aspects 
of the learning situation. 


Non-acceptant, incompetent teachers 
might be characterized by the reverse of 
the kinds of behaviors listed. This sug- 
gests some points to look for in attempt- 
ing to determine teacher competence. 


Suggestions for Use 


Many school staffs have made the 
study of individual children a major 
endeavor in their efforts to improve in- 
structional programs. The concept of 
acceptance-rejection, the means devel- 
oped for describing teacher patterns of 
behavior, and the method of analysis 
called Q-technique might be useful in 
child study programs in the following 
ways: 

e The process of describing one’s own 
behavior seems to aid the teacher to- 
ward greater insight and awareness of 
the factors involved in dealing with 
children. 

e Intensive analyses of staff beliefs 
about the relative importance of par- 
ticular kinds of behavior in dealing 
with children might provide useful 
clues to areas where teacher understand- 
ing is limited. 

e Periodic descriptions of individual 
teachers might serve as one basis for 
evaluating changes in behavior result- 
ing from participation in child study. 
—Paul W. Eberman, assistant professor 
of education, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 
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Loyalty Oaths in California—A Progress Report 


THERE was a gusty sigh of relief last 
fall when California’s University Re- 
gents jettisoned their nationally adver- 
tised oath requirement. But maybe we 
had better read the fine print, too. 

The action did not restore the non- 
signers to their places. It affects only 
current and future employment. 

Anyway, it left in force—in the Uni- 
versity, the state colleges, and public 
schools—a legislative oath requirement 
Governor Warren has called more 
stringent than the other. A number of 
its non-signers, also, remain away from 
their accustomed places. 

Both groups have gone to the courts 
for reinstatement. Last spring the Cali- 
fornia appellate court directed the Uni- 
versity to return its non-signers to the 
ranks of the faculty. Their cases—joined 
with the cases from the public schools 
and state colleges—have now _ been 
taken over by the Supreme Court and 
await its decision. 

Whatever that decision, further ac- 
tion awaits, For the proponents of test 
oaths are going to the electorate this 
year with two constitutional amend- 
ments. Of these, the one in substance 
substitutes the oath now specified by 
the Levering Act for the traditional 
oath of office. It is generally assumed 
that it will pass. Except in limited 
circles the whole oath proposition tends 
to be viewed as water over the dam. 

The other provides that no person or 
organization advocating overthrow of 
the state or national government by 
force or violence or other unlawful 
means shall hold any state office or em- 
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ployment or receive any tax exemption. 
There has so far been little awareness 
or discussion of this proposal; its op- 
ponents point to the possibility of sub- 
sequent broad interpretation that might 
equate activity of various unpopular 
types—with advocating overthrow. 

What a detached observer might call 
an “interesting phenomenon” of all the 
past year’s activity has been the eroding 
away of long-unquestioned security of 
professional tenure. As legislators went 
from bill to bill, it seemed they grew 
more and more casual about the whole 
tenure question. A late entry, the Kraft 
bill, passed without much question by 
both houses but vetoed by the Gover- 
nor, was frankly aimed at the discharge 
of one professor for his personal off- 
campus affairs; even his critics made no 
point against his on-campus work. 

In the state colleges the hitherto- 
assumed legal bulwarks protecting ten- 
ure were found surprisingly weak when 
the administration of one college forced 
to cut faculty, to some extent ignored 
tenure and seniority in choosing profes- 
sors to be dropped. The fabric of tradi- 
tion—a sort of unwritten law—which 
had previously been strong enough to 
hold, suddenly looked pretty flimsy. 

In the University of California what 
looked like something of the same drift 
has appeared. The annual letter of em- 
ployment, which previously had a mat- 
ter-of-course implication that the cur- 
rent vear was just one of a continuing 
series of years, has been changed to 
sound surprisingly like a one-year con- 
tract. 
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And so, many a California educator 
who a year ago was focusing on the 
issue of academic freedom is now work- 
ing on reinforcing the security of pro- 
fessional tenure. 


Or is that the same thing, reduced to 
operational terms? 
—Fred T. Wilhelms, professor of edu- 
cation, San Francisco State College, 
California. 
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Local Community Curriculum Materials 


EMPHASIS UPON school-community 
relationships in many school systems 
has led to the development of cur- 
riculum materials dealing with the 
problems, needs and circumstances in 
local communities. These materials are 
often written by the teachers and 
students themselves. 

Communities such as Chicago, Seat- 

tle, Los Angeles and San Francisco 
have provided examples of locally de- 
veloped curriculum materials which are 
valuable instructional aids for students 
in all grade levels—elementary and 
and secondary. The first five bulletins 
listed below are representative of 
similar bulletins developed in other 
communities. 
Los Angeles City School Districts. 
They Founded a City. Curriculum Di- 
vision Publication No. 514. Los An- 
geles, 1951, 62 p. 

——.How They Brought Water to 
Their Land and Homes. Curriculum 
Division Publication No. 515. Los An- 
geles, 1951, 64 p. 

—. Their Homes. 
Division Publication No. 
geles, 1951, 76 p. 

. Their Food. Curriculum Di- 
vision Publication No. 517. Los An- 


geles, 1951, 146 p. 
March, 


Curriculum 
516. Los An- 
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In order to assist children in the 
elementary school in developing an 
understanding of the historical back- 
ground of Los Angeles, the curriculum 
department has supervised the writing 
of interesting, well-written and well- 
illustrated texts about the early people 


WORD MASTERY 
Spellers 


For Grades 1-8 


NEW, but already 
the leader! Adopt- 
ed in nearly 4,000 
school systems... 
state-adopted in 
Texas, California, 
Tennessee, Indi- 
ana. 


Check These 
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V Improved SPELLING ee 

V EASY for Teacher and Pupi 

V Exercises ia SPELLI “HARD 
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V pan TEACHING METHODS Get Re- 
sults 

V Based on MODERN, TESTED RESEARCH! 

VW SCIENTIFIC WORD List Selection! 

V — READINESS and TRAIN- 


PHONICS and ENGLISH Skill Training! 


Write for Information! 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 
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Announcing... 


HOW TO CONDUCT 
A CITIZENS SCHOOL SURVEY 


by MERLE R. SUMPTION, University of Illinois 


e Coming at a time when there is a nationwide trend toward greater citizen participation 
in school affairs, this is the first book of its kind that can be used profitably by both the 
professional educator and the layman interested in improving school conditions. 


e A how-to-do-it book that deals with organizing a committee . . . taking a child census 
. analyzing financial ability of school district . . . housing . . . planning the educa- 
tional program, etc. 
e Invaluable for practicing and in-training teachers who will be working with citizen 
groups in large or small school districts. 


Approximately 192 pages 554” x 834” To be published March 1952 


Send for Your Copy Today 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 











Ht Last... the Aniwer! 


THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC BOOKS 
for Grades 1 through 8 


Here, at long last, is a system of number thinking that teaches the de- 
velopment of the idea of number as a prerequisite to an accurate use of 
number names and symbols, It is a system that trains the pupil to think 
out every step of the way he takes, that shows him how to look for the 
answer. It is a system of teaching and learning that is as necessary as it 
is new. 

AUTHORS: Harry Grove Wheat, Professor of Education, West Virginia University; 
Margaret Leckie Wheat, formerly Elementary Supervisor, State of West Virginia; 
Geraldine Kauffman, Arithmetic Supervisor, East Chicago, Indiana; Harl R. Douglass, 
Dean of School of Education, University of Colorado. 


For full information, write to: 


Row, Peterson and Company 


White Plains, N.Y. 








Evanston, Ill. 
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of Los Angeles. The children who use 
these books are sure to gain an under- 
standing of and appreciation for their 
city, the people who lived there and 
the problems that have had to be 
solved by a democratic community in 
the course of the rapid growth that 
has characterized Los Angeles. 

& Chicago Public Schools. Chicago. 
Division of Curriculum Development. 
The King Company, Chicago, 1951, 
239 P- 

Chicago schools developed this book 
for junior high school pupils who are 
studying their community. The chapter 
headings tell the story of the book and 
show the units that are important: Do 
You Know Chicago?, Citizens and 
Their Governments, Educational Op- 
portunities, Transportation and Com- 
munication, Some Industrial and Cul- 
tural Leaders, and Chicago’s Future. 
Pictures, drawings and maps help il- 
lustrate the materials. 
> Minnesota State Department of Edu- 
cation. A Guide for Instruction in 
Science and Conservation. Curriculum 
Bulletin No. 7. St. Paul: Department of 
Education, 1951, 158 p. 

According to the authors of this 
guide, the constant contact children 
have with scientific discovery has led to 
the development of this well-thought- 
out bulletin concerned with the teach- 
ing of science and conservation in the 
elementary school. After presenting an 
over-view, parts two and three give 
brief and concise concepts to be learned 
and suggest pupil activities pertaining 
to science and conservation. References 
for pupils are given at the end of each 
section. 
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Lightfoot, Georgia Frances. Person- 
ality Characteristics of Bright and Dull 
Children. New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 1951. 136 p. 


The title will intrigue the teacher 
and the principal who have tried to 
deal with bright or dull children in 
various school situations but it is to 
the research investigator that this book 
will have special significance. This is 
indeed a report of research conducted 
by one who wished to secure informa- 
tion in answer to the question, “Do per- 
sonality differences exist between bright 
and dull children?” 

Too often generalizations have been 
made in the past when evidence was se- 
cured from a few isolated cases. Dr. 
Lightfoot did not have many cases— 
only one hundred and four—but the 
care with which the research was con- 
ducted makes the study more valuable 
than the sheer weight of numbers might 
seem to indicate. One weakness in the 
study is the small number of judges 
(two) “who were employed to consider 
all the data and to render judgments in 
regard to each variable, by each tech- 
nique, for every child.” 


Personality Differences Exist 


The conclusions of the study state 
that there are significant personality 
differences between bright and dull 
children as measured by the following 
six techniques: The “Minnesota Home 
Status Index,” a home and neighbor- 
hood questionnaire, the “Maller Per- 
sonality Sketches,” a Rating Scale, a 
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Significant Books in Review 


Column Editor: Ruth Streitz 








Projective Technique consisting of mo- 
tion picture excerpts, and finally a 
Composite Technique whereby all 
available data on each child were col- 
lected. 


The Pre-Adolescent—A Neglected 
Group 

One of the very real contributions of 
the study is that it is concerned with a 
little understood group, namely the pre- 
adolescent. However, on the basis of the 
investigation, Dr. Lightfoot concludes 
“that special classes may be the best an- 
swer to the question of a better educa- 
tional process for intellectually excep- 
tional children,” a point of view held by 
leading psychologists and educators in 
the early twenties but which disap- 
peared with increased awareness of 
education as a social process. To revive 
the practice of bright children being 
isolated from their social peers is indeed 
questionable. If schools are to approxi- 
mate the life of the community of which 
they are a part heterogeneous grouping 
rather than homogeneous grouping 
should be the plan of organization with 
the exception of the definitely subnor- 
mal who are in reality institutional 
cases.—Ruth Streitz, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 


Strickland, Ruth G. The Language 
Arts in the Elementary School. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1951. $3.75. 


In this effectively written book on the 
developmental aspects of language, the 
author has combined much knowledge 
of the physical, mental and emotional 
growth of children with ways in which 
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language serves to encourage and pro- 
mote living and learning. Particular 
emphasis is placed upon actual, con- 
crete experiences as a basis for language 
expansion and facility on the part of 
children. 

Significant attention is given to the 
association of language development 
and the other factors of growth which 
are so frequently neglected even by 
teachers whose professional education 
has been carefully rooted in the facts 
of human growth as they are known 
today. Specifically the author discusses 
the variations in linguistic aptitude 
which individual children exhibit. She 
compares such factors as economic 
status, family size, sex differences, and 
intelligence with the development of 
language and shows the reader ways in 
which the school can help the child to 
overcome deficiencies in language which 
exist because of these factors. 


Relationship Between Language 
Facility and Mental Growth 


Of particular value for teachers is the 
section on the relationship between 
language facility and increasing mental 
growth. Here again experience as a 
basis for effective language development 
is stressed. Language is a part of social 
hehavior and, as such, must be carried 
on in a permissive atmosphere where 
language activities meet realistic needs 
of children. Logical thinking and 
powers of reasoning begin to develop 
during the early years of the elementary 
school when children should be gaining 
increasing ease in the use of the lan- 


guage by which cause-and-effect think- 
ing is made possible. The author treats 
these ideas with clarity and understand- 
ing and in such a way that thoughtful 
elementary school teachers cannot fail 
to gain insight from the discussion. 


Individual Differences in Language 
Development 


The book includes a very helpful sec- 
tion which is entitled, “Individual Dif- 
ferences,” but which goes beyond the 
individual differences which are ap- 
parent among all normal children to 
the child who is atypical in terms of 
language activity. This section deals in 
some detail with the many types of 
language deviation with which the 
teacher of young children may expect 
to come in contact. The author cautions 
the reader against the danger of at- 
tempting to do more than he is capable 
of doing in the treatment of language 
deviants but emphasizes the fact that 
all teachers must be sufficiently well- 
equipped in language development and 
child growth to detect language prob- 
lems where they exist. 

The author has done excellent work 
in bringing together existing knowledge 
in the field of language and has pre- 
sented it in a form which will be help- 
ful and valuable for the classroom 
teacher. The format of the book is un- 
usually attractive while the bibliograph- 
ical entries are complete and helpful to 
the reader who wishes to discover addi- 
tional information.—James C. Mac- 
Campbell, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus. 
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CHARLOTTE MEYER, Elem. Supv., Decatur Pub. Schs., Decatur, Ill.; ALICE MiEL, Assoc. Prof. of 
Ed., Tchrs. Coll., Col. Univ., New York; Henry J. Otto, Prof. of Ed., Univ. of Texas, Austin. 


MEMBERS ELECTED AT LARGE 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Univ. of Miami, Fla. (1953); FLORENCE E. BEARDSLEY, State Dept. of Ed., 
Salem, Ore. (1956); JENNIE CAMPBELL, St. Dept. of Ed., Salt Lake City, Utah. (1953); WHULSON 
CoLvin, Weeks Jr. H.S., Newton, Mass. (1955); JANE FRANSETH, U.S. Office of Ed., Wash., D.C. 
(1953); Ropert S. GiLcurist, Pasadena Schs., Calif. (1954); JAMEs A. HALL, Denver Pub. Schs., 
Denver, Colo. (1956); LAVONE HANNA, San Francisco St. Coll., Calif. (1955); BETry HUNTINGTON, 
Union Pub. Schs., Union, N. J. (1956); G. RoBERT Koopman, Chief, Education and Cultural Re- 
lations Division, H.1.C.0.G., Frankfort, Germany. (1956); Epwarp A. Kruc, Univ. of Wis., 
Madison. (1955); SUSAN Lacy, St. Dept. of Ed., Olympia, Wash. (1954); GORDON MACKENZIE, Tchrs. 
Coll., Col. Univ. New York. (1953); THEopoRE D. Rice, New York Univ., New York. (1956); Davip 
RUSSELL, Univ. of Calif., Berkeley. (1955); WILLIAM VAN TIL, Geo. Peabody Coll. for Tchrs., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (1954). 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES TO THE BOARD 


Alabama—Rosert C. HAMMOCK, Univ. of Ala., University; ETHEL Hotmes, Escambia Pub. Schs., 
Brewton. Arizona—LuciLE BAILEY, Phoenix Pub. Schs., Phoenix. California—NrvA HAGAMAN, 
Long Beach Schs.; BERNARD LONSDALE, State Dept. of Ed., Sacramento; HOWARDINE HOFFMAN, 
Los Angeles Co. Schs.; FRED ZANNON, Dir. of Ed., Kern Co. Schs., Bakersfield; HARRY SMALLEN- 
BERG, Pub. Schs., Los Angeles. Colorado—Marir MEHL, U. of Colo., Boulder. Florida—CLara 
Capron, West Palm Beach Schs.; Dora Skipper, Sch. of Ed., Fla. St. Univ., Tallahassee. Georgia— 
BLANCHE Carver, Inst. Supv., Cartersville; JEWELL DURRENCE, Valdosta St. Coll., Valdosta. Illinois— 
MARVIN L. BERGE, Public Schools, Elgin; PAULINE HOLT, Elem. Schs., Riverside; CHARLOTTE MEYER, 
Decatur Schs.; B. L. Smitu, Oak Park Schs. Indiana—PEARL DUNN, Elem. Supr., Pub. Schs., New 
Castle; RUTH STANINGER, Vincennes Schs. Jowa—EtTa L. CosNer, Davenport Schs.; R. J. GRau, 
Pub. Schs., Clinton. Kansas—DorotHy McPuerson, Bd. of Ed., Coffeyville. Kentucky—Mary I. 
CoLe, Western State Coll., Bowling Green; Louise Comps, St. Dept. of. Ed., Frankfort. Louisiana— 
C. C. MILLer, Supv. of Terrebonne Parish, Houma; ALMA SMALZRID, Elem. Schs., Alexandria. Mary- 
land—MyRrtTLE ECKHARDT, Baltimore Elem. Schs.; GLapys T Hopkins, State Dept. of Ed., Baltimore. 
Michigan—CaTHARINE Conosoy, Flint Schs.; FRANCES MARTIN, Cent. Mich. Coll. of Ed., Mt. 
Pleasant; EpiIrH R. SNYDER, Pontiac Pub. Schs., Pontiac. Minnesota—KaAru F. Notte, Pub. Schs., 
Hibbing. Missouri—Cart Byer.y, Pub. Schs., Clayton; CHLOE MILLIKIN, Northwest Mo. St. Coll., 
Maryville. New Jersey—Mary E. Fercuson, Sch. Adm. Bldg., Atlantic City; Cart Sassury, Mil- 
burn High Sch. New York—Frep AMBELLAN, Bd. of Ed., Great Neck, L. I.; C. W. Hunnicutr, 
Syracuse Univ., Syracuse; Loretta Kee, Bd. of Ed., Ithaca; ALice Miet, Tchrs. Coll., Col. Univ., 
New York; FRANK Mosuer, Pub. Schs., Liverpool. North Carolina—H. ARNOLD Perry, U. of N.C., 
Chapel Hill; MapELine Tripp, Dept. of Ed., Raleigh. Ohio—Mary A. Happow, Youngstown Col- 
lege, Youngstown; VERNA WALTERS, Kent. St. Univ. Oklahoma—Joun B. Stout, Northwestern St. 
Coll., Alva. Pennsylvania—GErTRUDE BaRBER, Pub. Schs., Erie; ETHEL McCormick, Pub. Schs., 
Altoona; MARGARET C. McKee, Pub. Schs., Pittsburgh. Tennessee—LouIsE OAKLEY, Pub. Schs., 
Union City; Winnie D. RANGE, Carter Co. Schs., Elizabethton. Texas—SusAN CRUTCHFIELD, Galves- 
ton Pub. Schs.; BRUCE SCHULKEY, Ft. Worth Schs.; MARGARET Wasson, Highland Park Pub. Schs., 
Dallas. Virginia—E.izABETH ELMoRE, Pub. Schs., Dinwiddie. Wisconsin—Mayo BLAKE, Court 
House, Waukesha; EDYTHE SANDERMAN, Butte des Norts Sch., Menasha. Northwest Region (Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho)}—CuestTER BABCOCK, Seattle Pub. Schs., Wash.; TED MUNCASTER, 
Pub. Schs., Everett, Wash.; DEAN Losaucu, Pub. Schs., Eugene, Ore.; JAMES SHORT, Univ. of Mont., 
Missoula; BERTHA STEPHENS, Southern Ore. Coll. of Ed., Ashland, Ore. New England Region 
(Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Massachusetts)}—VERNON  E. 
ANDERSON, U. of Conn., Storrs; J. BERNARD EVERETT, Pub. Schs., Newton, Mass.; FRANK FOSTER, 
U. of Maine, Orono; WAYNE Kocn, U. of N.H., Durham. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
ARNO A. BELLACK, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 











GROWING UP 
in an @UK/0US AGE 


1952 ASCD Yearbook 


Prepared by: the 1952 ASCD Yearbook Committee: Ruth Cunningham, 
chairman, John J. Brooks, Margaret Braidford, Howard Lane and 
Vinal Tibbetts; and by four Regional Teams. Introduction is by Otto 
Klineberg. 

This volume deals with the problems faced by boys and girls, children 
and youth, who are growing up in today’s world of anxiety and of 
opportunity. Major sections are: 


* Living in a Confused World 
Team chairman: Lavone Hanna 


* Cultural Expectations for Children 
Team chairman: Celia Burns Stendler 


* Continuity and Change in a Technological World 
Team chairman: Carson McGuire 


* How Relationships Develop 
Team chairman: Dorothy McCuskey 


The rich insights reflected in the pages of this book result from the 
sustained and cooperative effort of a number of specialists concerned 
with the education and well-being of children and youth: educators, 
psychologists, psychiatrists, social anthropologists, sociologists, pediatri- 
cians, mental hygienists, economists, social workers and others. 

Price: $3.50 per copy 


Order from: 
~-d Curriculum Development, NEA 


Associatior 
1201 Sixte soem PUBLIC 172. . “~shington 6, D. C. 
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